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Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 1, 1954. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leroy Johnson, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will be in order. 

Today we have the pleasure of having Major General Hall and his 
group here. They have consented to give us a briefing on the Air 
Force Reserve program. We greatly appreciate their appearance. 

General Hall, we would like to hear from you now, if you are ready. 

General Hatu. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

My associates and I are certainly happy to be here this morning, 
and are grateful for your time and this opportunity. We don’t 
Want to present anything resembling a sales program, but we are 
vevy agsiousto let you know where we are, how we got that way, and 

re We hofe we are going. 

“The requégment for an Air Force Reserve is certainly a decision 
thet is.over—and above the Air Force. It has been a part of our 
nwtional polfty since the beginning of our history and its soundness 
hs certainly=been proven the most recent time in connection with 
thé Korean<tecall. That Korean recall, however, practically ex- 
hatisted oure¥ir Reserve forces as we know them, and the result is that 
they must be reestablished. 

To reestablish these Reserve forces is quite a challenge to the Air 
Force, but the Chief of Staff has made it clear to his commanders 
and his staff that he considers a going, good and effective Reserve 
forces program 1 of the 2 more important items that face the Air 
Force over the next 5-year period. 

With a view toward increasing the effectiveness of the Reserve 
forces, last summer, last July, he appointed a board, which was 
known as the Reserve Program Review Board, and which you 
probably heard referred to many times as the Johnson Board, named 
after its chairman, Lt. Gen. Leon W. Johnson, the commanding 
general of the Continental Air Command. 

This Board had representation from the regular establishment, the 
Air National Guard, and the Reserve. 

Its report was submitted to the Chief in about the middle of 
August. And in the main, the findings and recommendations of this 
Board were approved. And I would like to run over very briefly 
some of the items that I consider the more important aspects of the 
Johnson Board Report. 
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The basic conclusion reached by the Johnson Board, which sat in 
session for about 2 months, was that the program itself as we knew 
it in the Air Force, that is for the Air Reserve forces, was basically 
sound, but that it needed a few changes and modification to become 
properly implemented. 

And most important of all, it needed an understanding on the part 
of key individuals within the Air Force itself, and the public. 

Some of the recommendations which I consider important and which 
have been implemented I would like to outline for you. One of them 
was to establish a new office in the Air Staff known as the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, which reported directly to the Chief 
of Staff and not only had an advisory responsibility but also monitor- 
ship authority. And I believe I have noticed that this has resulted 
in improvement in the operations of the Air Staff in its Air Reserve 
problems. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would that particular individual be a Reserve offi- 
cer or would he be a Regular officer? 

General Hau. No, sir, I am that officer now. 

Mr. Jounson. You are the officer. 

Mr. Brooks. He might even be a civilian, might he not? 

General Hatt. Sir, thaw of nothing in law and there is nothing 
in the recommendation that specifies who the individual will be. 

There is a statutory requirement for a civilian and a general officer 
to have Reserve cognizance, however. 

Mr. White, in the case of the Air Force, is the civilian secretary. 
In addition to this increased authority that was given to the office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces the individual holding 
that responsibility has also been made a member of the Air Force 
Council, which is extremely important because that is our top body 
from the policy-making standpoint within the Air Force and there 
is very little policy made within the Air Staff that one way or the other 
doesn’t affect the Reserve forces or to which the Reserve forces can 
contribute. 

I think this has been a great step forward. Also, this office was 
given representation on the Budget Advisory Committee and the 
Air Installations Board. Both activities of course are extremely 
important to the Reserve forces. 

Another recommendation of the Johnson Board, which is in the proc- 
ess now of implementation, is establishment of Air Reserve Centers, 
which very briefly, have as their mission the missions formerly per- 
formed by the Air Reserve Districts, the volunteer Air Reserve train- 
ing unit program, and the specialist training center program. That 
will be, that is the Air Reserve Center will be discussed in more detail 
by General Burwell, later. 

Another recommendation of the Johnson Board was to merge the 
permanent party personnel assigned in a supervisory and instructor 
capacity for flying wings into the wing itself. These people would 
be full-time instructors, but would also be members of the wing and 
if and when the wing were mobilized they would go right along in a 
TO slot within the wing itself. That is in an experimental stage now 
at two bases, one of them being Dobbins in Georgia and the other 
being Mitchel in New York. 

It was decided that the present Reserve structure or the structure 
that we found at the time of the creation of the Board should be 
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retained. In brief, that was 30 Air Force Reserve wings. and 27 Air 
National Guard wings. That is the flying element of the Reserve 
forces program. 

We concluded that it was feasible and desirable and that we could 
support our Reserve forces program of about 260,000. ‘To reach that 
manning objective end, that is. As an aside, I think it is very Interest- 
ing that the Air Force Reserve requirements have recently been re- 
computed on something of a crash basis by the Air Staff and that man- 
ning figure is very similar to the one that was arrived at last summer. 

Naturally, it is a figure that is constantly under review depending 
on changing requirements. 

We are now busy implementing the various recommendations of the 
Johnson Board report, and I believe I am on sound ground when I 
say that the program is definitely improving. Certainly, participation 
and membership in all elements of the program are steadily improving. 
The interest in the Reserve forces, not only Air Force but in the entire 
Department of Defense, has recently been spurred by certain action 
that the President took which resulted in the appointment of a task 
force which has been reviewing the entire Department of Defense 
Reserve program. 

It is in such a formative stage now that I can’t discuss it in any 
detail, but since I am the Air Force member on that task force I can 
say that the present recommendations of the task force would make 
very little change in the Air Force Reserve program as we know it now. 

I think that is good, because one of the weakest elements in the pro- 
gram has been our lack of stability. 

I have with me this morning two officers, Brigadier General Burwell, 
the Deputy for Operations of Headquarters, Continental Air Com- 
mand, and Brigadier General Wilson, who is the Chief of the Air Force 
Division of the National Guard Bureau. 

As you know, the Continental Air Command is the Command which 
has the field responsibility for discharging the Chief of Staff’s duties 
for the Air Reserve Forces, and General Burwell, being the Deputy 
for Operations of that command, I think is well qualified to give you 
a report on where the Air Force Reserve is and what it hopes to do. 
He will be followed by a similar presentation for the Guard. 

General Burwell 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. 

Could we ask you a question or two? 

General Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. This 260,000 that you state is the possible size of 
the Reserve forces: How would that be apportioned generally among 
enlisted men and officers? How many of those would be enlisted men 
and how many would be officers, relatively? 

General Hatt. I have those figures, sir, and I would be very happy 
to give them to you. It would take me a minute or two to look 
them up. 

Mr. Jounson. You can put them in the record. 

General Hau. Yes, sir, I will do that. 

Mr. Devereux. With these reservists, if you are going to more or 
less integrate the Regulars and the Reserves, how about the command 
functions? Will they be commanded by Reserves or will they be 
commanded by Regulars? 
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General Hau. Generally, that has several possibilities. One of the 
most interesting to us would be to have an Air Force reservist from 
the local community who was on extended active duty, and could 
act in a command capacity. 

We think then we would have the local support of having a promi- 
nent citizen who was well known in the community. We hope he 
would be the caliber we could promote to senior grade and have the 
command situation. 

That would be the perfect situation right now, your wing com- 
manders are reservists not on active duty and your training center 
commander, which is your active-duty establishment, is commanded 
generally by a colonel on active duty. 

Mr. Devereux. Who has the responsibility for training, the wing 
commander or the instructor? 

General Hai. The wing commander. 

Mr. Devereux. The wing commander has that very definitely. 

General Hau. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Deverrux. How about administratively? 

General Hau. Your training center is really the vehicle for giving 
you some permanence and supervision. But the wing commander is 
in command of the wing. 

Mr. Deverrux. Will somebody touch on what your program is for 
the Air Force ROTC? 

General Hauu. No, sir, that is not a responsibility of my office. 

I have people here qualified to answer certain questions on that 
subject. 

Mr. Drevernux. They are all reservists, though, are they not? 

General Hatu. Yes, they are. Of course, they have no Reserve 
status while they are undergoing ROTC. But that is a vehicle which 
originally was designed to put reservist officers into the Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Now, under the present rules and because of the partial mobilization, 

our ROTC people go on active duty and serve a tour and then come 
Sak to the Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I would be interested in knowing what your 
plans are. Of course, out here at the University of Maryland, we 
just have the Air Force ROTC. We hear all kinds of stories about 
what they are going to do, this way and that way. What interests 
me, the remark you have made to the effect that your ROTC students 
do not have Reserve status. Are you sure that that is correct? 

General Hau. Yes, sir, I think it is. 

I don’t believe they have a Reserve status until they 

Mr. Devereux. I know with the PLC’s of the Marine Corps, 
platoon leaders class, they have Reserve status. 

General Hatu. Am I right or wrong about that? We do have a 
well-qualified ROTC man here, General. 

(Confers.) 

General Hatu. Colonel McGlocklin tells me that ROTC students 
do not have a military status until they are commissioned. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, when they graduate, of course, is when they 
get it, graduate from the ROTC, 

General Hatu. Of course, that has been the plan for a great many 
years. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 
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General Hau. For awhile, when the Air Force was geared to a 
ceiling of over 1 million for the end of this fiscal year, we plan to put 
all of our graduates immediately on active duty, and did until this 
past year. It is the first time that we have not had the spaces to put 
them on active duty. And we had to fall back on the expedient of 
putting them into the Air Force for 2 years. Then they would have 
served their active-duty requirement, at which time they would be 
commissioned. 

Mr. Brooks. General, let me ask you. Of course, in the Air Force 
the Secretary is the topman. Now, for Reserves, who is the topman? 

General Hati. Mr. Lee White. 

Mr. Brooks. And he is civilian? 

General He is—— 

Mr. Brooks. His title of course is Assistant Secretary for the Air 
Force Reserve. I believe. 

General Hauu. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, where do you fit in? 

Are you immediately under— 

General Hauu. I report to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. You report to the Chief of Staff? 

General Hatu. I do. 

Mr. Brooks. Then who reports to Mr. White, Assistant Secretary 
White? 

General Haut. Mr. Brooks, it is a peculiar organizationally, in a 
way. 

I am a member of the Air Staff and report to the Chief of Staff as 
one of his assistants. However, the law requires that the Secretary 
designate a general or flag officer who is responsible for Reserve 
matters. That is done in the name of the Secretary. 

Mr. Lee White personally issued the order and directed that I 
assume that responsibility. 

What actually happens is that I report to the Secretary and to the 
Chief. That is the way we work it out. 

Mr. Brooks. You have a joint responsibility. 

General Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The Chief of course is the head of the military portion 
of the Air Force. 

General Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Department of the Air Force. You report to 
him as head of the Department from a military viewpoint, but Assist- 
ant Secretary White is head of the civilian side of the Air Force. 

General Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, under you would you put General Johnson? 

General Hau. No, sir. Iam a staff member and General Johnson 
is a field commander. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, who does General Johnson report to? 

General Hau. He reports to the Chief. He reports to the Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. But not to the Assistant Secretary? 

General Hau. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. So, then, General Johnson is head of the Continental 
Air Command, which you recommend be redesignated the Air Reserve 
Command? 

General No, sir. 
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The point I was trying to make is that the principal duty of the 
Continental Air Command is the administration of the Reserve forces 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. Why wouldn’t it be better to call it the Air Reserve 
Command? 

General Hati. The name Continental Air Command was inherited 
from the command that used to have air defense responsibility, 
tactical air support responsibility, and Reserve and National Guard 
responsibility. 

Mr. Brooks. It is really a little larger than simply the Air Reserve. 

General Hau. Yes. It does have some other duties. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hav. But its principal duty is the Reserve forces program. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the base down in Georgia; is that under General 
Johnson? 

General Haut. No, sir. That happens to be an air materiel com- 
mand base, but there is a Reserve forces activity there. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what—— 

General No;I am sorry. I was thinking of Warner-Robins. 
Dobbins, the base to which I referred in Georgia, is a Continental Air 
Command base. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what bases under General Johnson, who is in 
charge of the Continental Air Command, deal with Reserve matters? 

General Hai. There are very few actual bases, Mr. Brooks; 
Dobbins is one; Long Beach is another; Brooks Field in Texas; also, 
Atterbury in Indiana and also Mitchel. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, those are all under General Johnson, who is 
head of the field reserve of the Air Force. Do you plan any additional 
bases immediately under him? 

General Hau. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Brooks. So those will staff the whole country. 

General Hauu. No. 

1 think we are arriving at a conclusion here that might be misleading. 

Those just simply happen to be bases that come under the Conti- 
nental Air Command. 

Now, most of our Reserve activities are tenants on bases that belong 
to other commands. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you tell the subcommittee what the Air Force 
Reserve program is now, from the Continental Command Head- 
quarters on down? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

I think General Burwell will make that very clear. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, he will cover that. 

General Haut. I believe he will. I will be very happy to try later, 
if that doesn’t do it. 

Mr. Brooks. You would rather he do it than yourself? 

General Hau. I don’t care, sir, except I know that that is in his 
briefing. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Tell me this. Are you from the Army originally and transferred 
to the Air Force, or have you been in the Air Force all of your active 
military life? 

General Hau. No, sir; I spent 5 vears in the Field Artillery and 
then transferred to the Air Corps. 
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Mr. Brooks. You are not a West Point man? 

General Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are. Your sole duties now are Reserve activities? 

General Hau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, under—if this is included in General Burwell’s 
statement, you just say so and I will withdraw the question. 

Under the headquarters of the Continental Air Command some- 
where, there are Reserve centers. Now, I don’t know just how they 
fit in. That is what I was trying to get out of General Johnson the 
other day. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I would like for you to outline exactly what are the 
activities of these Reserve centers. 

General Hatt. I see. 

Mr. Brooks. Whether they are flying activities or whether they 
be technical activities. 

General Haut. I believe General Burwell’s question will cover that 
aspect and several others, as far as the chair of responsibility is 
concerned, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have 27 National Guard wings and 30 
Reserve wings. 

What is the status of a guard wing as distinguished from a Reserve 
wing? 

Is it in better shape from training and materiel viewpoint or is it 
on the same level? 

General Hatt. I believe it would be safe to say that the guard 
program at the present time is a little ahead of the Reserve program. 

Their manning, for instance, which is one of the Reserve’s greatest 
problems, is in much better shape than the Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by manning? You mean the 
personnel recruitment? 

General Haui. Yes; numbers of people. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is due to the fact, is it not, that the Reserve 
is not exempt from the draft but the guard is exempt from the draft, 
except as a unit. You can draft the whole unit. 

General Hau. I am sure that is a contributing factor. 

Mr. Brooks. Then is the guard ahead in reference to equipment 
that is transferred, or is that on a par? 

General Hatu. There are different types of units involved, Mr. 
Brooks. As far as modernization is concerned, the guard is ahead 
percentagewise, that is toward jets. But one of the things that I 
think you must remember is that the major portion of the Reserve 
er is a troop carrier type program. General Wilson will cover 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. The guard is a defensive end of the flying program. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the guard handle any of the technical work 
such as technicians, mechanics, and all of that? 

General Hau. They have regular T. O. and E. units, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well—could I interupt you for just a moment? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Are these wings organized according to what they 
are going to do, according to their mission? Do you have a wing 
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that has to do with materiel and one that has to do with combat 
flying and one that has to do with transportation? 

General Hai. The 27th Guard Wings of which I spoke are all 
flying wings. There are some support units within the guard pro- 
gram. General Wilson will break those down for you in his presenta- 
tion, if you would like. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Brooks opened the door there—did you 
fully explain what one of those Reserve Air Force centers are? 

General Hau. Yes, sir; that is the major portion of General 
Burwell’s presentation. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, all right. We will listen to him. 

Now, there are some more questions. 

Mr. Brooks. It is something that we are all deeply interested in. 

Mr. Jounson. General Devereux, you had some questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, General, I understand that a number of 
these ROTC students are going to be allowed to go into the Air Force 
as airmen, third class, instead of receiving their commission upon 
graduation and will not receive it until after they complete 2 years 
of service. 

Now, what is the difference in cost if you were to bring those 
people on to active duty as officers, send them to schools, and assign 
them as extra numbers to various units, than bringing them on as 
airmen third class? 

General Hau. Well, as I explained, sir; I am not very well posted 
on the ROTC program because that is not one of my responsibilities. 

However, Colonel McGlocklin has been with the program for quite 
a long time, and he may have that answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Devernux. Do you have that answer? 

Colonel McGuockuin. The reason for the decision as it has been 
is not a matter of cost so much, as the fact that if we commission all 
of the boys we will have to make spaces for them in the active force, 
due to the fact that they can’t be commissioned, directly into the 
Reserve but must have to go on to active duty and we would have to 
get rid of some of the people who are already officers in the force to 
make spaces for them. ‘That is the basis for that decision. 

Mr. Devernux. Wait a minute. Supposing we made them extra 
numbers? 

Colonel McGuiockuin. We have not run any cost figures. I would 
be glad to get them for you. 

Mr. Devereux. I would be very much interested in getting some- 
thing like that. Because it seems to me that we are wasting poten- 
tial officer material to put them in as enlisted men rather than keeping 
them on as officers. And also another question which you maybe 
can answer, Colonel. 

Some of these young men went into the ROTC program knowing 
full well that they could never fly, because they were not physically 
qualified to fly, and they contemplated going into nonflying status 
when they entered the ROTC and now they are being told that they 
can’t be commissioned at all unless they will go into the flying program. 
It seems to me that the Air Force is taking—or has reversed their 
field quite a bit in that respect. Do I make myself clear, Colonel? 
Colonel McGuockuin. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. What is the answer to that? 
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General Hau. The basic reason for that is simply that there was 
not space in the manning structures of the Air Force when its end 
ceiling was reduced from slightly over 1 million to a man-year strength, 
end this year, of 960,000. There weren’t the spaces. 

However, | will be glad to get that information spelled out for you 
and send it to you, General. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you give us the number affected that way? 

General Hauu. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you give us the number of men affected that 
way in the ROTC? 

General Hautut. When the decision was first made, I believe it was 
6,000, Mr. Brooks, and I think the number has dropped down now 
to around 2,000. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no way, is there, General, to use those 
ROTC graduates in the Air Force rather than drafting these people 
that are in the Reserves? I know you are drafting some reserves in 
as enlisted men. Is there no way to use those people? It is in a sense 
a breach of faith with them. It is true your contract does not require 
you to deliver a commission to those graduates of the University of 
Maryland or other schools. But certainly they had in mind that 
they were going to get a commission if they did their job well. And 
now at the termination of their work they are not given that 
commission. 

They feel like it is a breach of faith, that is all. 

General Hatt. May I ask General Brown to address himself to 
that one, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. Be glad to hear from you. 

General Brown. I am Gen. Roger Brown, the present vice com- 
mander of the Continental Air Command. I am down here represent- 
ing Gen. Leon Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Won't you sit down, sir. 

General Brown. At the time of the decision on the Air Force 
ROTC I was the director of Manpower and Organization in the Air 
Staff and then later I worked for Dr. Hannah for a while in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, in the manpower business. 

To give you a little history: To plan on an Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram, you have built into the plan a 5-vear lead time, 1 year for plan- 
ning and 4 years while the lad is in college. 

So any figure you put in now you will get the end result of 5 years 
from now. 

Well, the people we planned for for 1953 were planned in 1948, when 
they had the 48 groups in the Air Force, and we were planning to 
build a large Reserve and we wanted these officers to come out of the 
ROTC product and then be put into the Reserve Forces. 

There was no big draft call there then. 

As the Korean incident came along, and we expanded the Air Force 
from 48 to a planned 143 wings, our figure was still good, that we were 
going to get as a product of the ROTC in these officers, because we 
were having a large expansion in the Air Force and we could use these 
officers. ‘These students in college were given draft deferment while 
they were undergoing ROTC training. 

However, in the cutback of the Air Force from 143 to 120 wings, 
that occurred last vear, we could not use all of the officers coming out of 
the ROTC that were being produced. 
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You have in the Air Force structure a ratio of about 1 officer to 
7 airmen. 

Now, if you cut 100,000 airmen out of your troop basis, about what 
we underwent last year—we consider cut as you remember from 
1,061,000 down to 960,000. Now, that was just a flat 100,000 cut. 
Therefore, you have to take about a 15,000 cut in the number of 
officers. So we went through the process of releasing those officers 
that wanted to get out, those Reserve officers that wanted to get out, 
and we couldn’t take all of the product from the ROTC. 

These ROTC students, having been deferred from the draft, still 
owed an obligation to serve the country in some form or another. 
There was a great decision made as to whether we should commission 
them and put them in the Reserve and they would continually be 
draft exempt, or whether we should commission them and put them 
as an overstrength, as General Devereux suggested, into the Air Force, 
or whether we should just turn them loose without a commission and 
let them be at the call of General Hershey in the draft. 

That was the decision that we had to live with. 

Now, we took, I believe, all of them last year. We commissioned 
them all last year. Some of them have not yet as of this date been 
called to duty, but they are going to be called. 

The graduates this year: Those that can pass and take the flying 
training will go to flying training. That those that can’t, with a few 
technical exemptions such as a few engineers and a few other categories 
that I don’t remember right now, will be given a certificate of gradua- 
tion and be allowed to enlist in the Air Force for a 2-year period at 
which time they may then come—I mean they may get their Reserve 
commission back again. 

Now, that was a top-level decision made by the Secretary of Defense. 
He had a very difficult decision to make. I don’t know the cost of 
keeping the officer on versus giving him an airman third class, since I 
am not in the business right now. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, I don’t want the remark that I am going to 
make to be taken as personal. I know the decision was made on the 
high level. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I have also said the same things to Secretary Hannah’s 
office and to Secretary Talbott personally. I think that decision shows 
one of the greatest breaches of faith that the Military Establishment 
of the United States has ever been guilty of. 

I do know that those men were brought into the ROTC with the 
understanding they would get a commission. Now, the man that 
refuses to take the flight training and is physically able, I have no 
sympathy for, because an officer in the Army or the military service 
should serve where he is needed in the capacity he is needed. 

But you broke faith with those men, in an inexcusable manner, I 
think. I do know that is the feeling on the campuses. 

I well remember back in the early twenties when I was in ROTC, at 
that time there was a great drive to break the ROTC all over the 

United States. And if you had been guilty of that bad a breach of 
faith at that time they would have broken the ROTC. 
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Those are the men that later did, in the various services, fight World 
War II. 

I do know what they are saying on the campuses. I stopped back 
at my State university and did discuss it with members of the faculty 
and with the student body. It is no fault of that ROTC student that 
you took into the service—I am not blaming anybody. We all mis- 
plan. You have given them a weapon in the future, as soon as the 
defense needs lag, and we are going to depend on the voluntary 
fellows to work it out. They simply won’t do it. I think what you 
have done is merely to encourage a bad situation. I think what you 
are doing is absolutely unforgivable. You expect the officer in the 
service to show the highest degree of integrity to his Government; 
that is correct, isn’t it, General? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I believe the same should be done in the other way. 
I do not believe the mistake that was made on the part of defense 
planning should be taken out on that cadet. And I assure you no 
member of my family is connected with any cadet in the ROTC at all. 
That is not it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bray. I will. 

Mr. Jounson. Did you explain the extenuating circumstances a 
moment ago that caused that? 

General Brown. It was the cutback. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. That was your excuse for it—not your excuse, 
but that was the Air Force’s excuse for it, or certainly the extenuating 
circumstance, put it that way. In other words, you had to reduce and 
you didn’t have spaces for these people; is that correct? 

General Brown. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. By 15,000. 

General Brown. By about 15,000. 

Mr. WinstrEAp. Now, that is in the Regular services. 

Mr. Brooks. In the active service. 

Mr. Winsreap. In the active service. 

General Brown. No, sir; those people on active duty, yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is what I mean. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. It is not possible, General, that this is being used 
as a club to go ahead and lift the ceiling from 120 wings to 147 wings 
or whatever it may be? 

General Brown. I am not in the business any more, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. I don’t want you to answer that. 

But it appears to me that we would lose a very valuable potential 
in these young men. And also putting people into the ranks who 
will be commissioned eventually and are officer material is not good 
for morale in the ranks. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. I think 

General Brown. I agree with you. 

Mr. Devereux. I think the whole thing should be thoroughly 
reviewed. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a serious point. These 
ROTC are qualified to be officers, and everybody admits it, but you 
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say, ‘‘No, we are going to use them for 2 years as enlisted men and 
then give them the delayed commission.” 

Well, that is not conducive to building up the morale of the Reserves. 
It is not only breaking faith with your commissioned officers—and I 
say it in all fairness—but it is breaking down your Reserve when you 
use a commissioned officer as an enlisted man against his will. If he 
goes in voluntarily, I have no plea for him. Now, here you are doing 
the same thing with the ROTC men. You are saying, “Well, under 
out initial criteria they are qualified to be commissioned officers but 
we will delay that commission 2 years, and let them serve as enlisted 
men.” 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wixtson. Of course, I have a case on the other end 

Mr. Jounson. Could you wait just 1 minute? Let him answer 
the question. 

Did you want to answer the question? 

General Brown. Sir, all of those factors were presented by the 
Air Force to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I have a case on the other end of the line here, that 
we have discussed previously, that concerns me, just as this concerns 
me, and that is the case of an Air Force Reserve colonel with 19 years 
of service who was demoted or taken out of the active duty and put 
into or offered a position as an airman first class to fill out his 20 
years. I think the policy at that end is bad, too. It seems to me— 
and that again was blamed on this same RIF that we had last year. 

I don’t know whether this cutback of 147 wings is a whipping 
boy in this case or not, but it certainly seems to me that some better 
policy could be worked out to protect the Reserves, not only the 
ones who are trying to get into the Reserves, but the ones who are 
trying to stay in. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wickersham—Oh, could I ask one question? 

Mr. WickersHam. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jonnson. That colonel, it seems to me—that was of distinct 
benefit to him, to get his 20 years to retire under Public Law 810? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, if there was no spot for him except an enlisted 
man’s slot, if I were in his place, I would take that thing, because he 
will pile up reserve credits. Of course, he gets paid on the basis of 
the rank he held satisfactorily. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose that was in the mind of the Air Force in 
making—if it is a policy, or that ruling, whatever you call it. 

Mr. Witson. He had, 6 months previous to that, been promoted 
to colonel. So obviously his record was good. So there was not 
much excuse for the action that the Air Force took. 

Mr. Brooks. I say this, too, Mr. Chairman. You have little 
respect for a colonel’s commission when you make that man serve 
out the last year of his—— 

Mr. Witson. The last half year. He had 19% years. 

Mr. Brooks. The last half year as a private. 

Mr. WrinstEap. May I ask this question in connection with that? 
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Mr. JonHnson. Just one moment. I think vou have to understand 
all the facts. If you are trying to preserve that man’s right to retire- 
ment, it may be galling to him to go down to an enlisted man, but it 
is doing him a distinct favor. He might lose the whole retirement 
that he built up. 

General Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. We have to admit that he was protected. But on 
the other hand, he can look at the Navy and see that after a man has 
18 years of service it is a general policy that they will find a slot for 
him in order to continue his 20 years. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. I believe that it is bad on the morale of the Reserve 
forces to have such things as this occurring. If it is within the 
administrative capability of the Air Force to straighten out these 
minor problems, I think they should do so, to improve their morale. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Could you give us the number of Reserve officers 
we have at the present time in the Reserve that are drawing some 
compensation for training? 

General Brown. I don’t remember the figure. Do you have that? 

General Hau. I didn’t get the question. 

General Brown. The number of Reserve officers—you mean 
active duty? 

Mr. WinstEAp. On active duty. 

General Brown. In a pay status on active duty. 

General Hauu. We will be very happy to provide them, sir. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. And also the enlisted men. 

I wonder if you also know how many men you have who would be 
physically able at the present time in case of an all-out emergency 
from your Reserve organizations who hold these officers commissions, 
drawing compensation at the present time. What check do you make 
on the physical ability of those men, as to whether or not they would 
be fit for service in case of an all-out emergency? 

General Brown. They have an annual physical examination, Mr. 
Winstead. 

Mr. Ducanper. Annual. 

General Brown. Annual. 

Mr. Winsteap. I beg your pardon. 

General Brown. Annual physical examination. 

Mr. Winsteap. They do have annual physical examinations? 

General Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wickersham, did you want to ask a question 
here? 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to say that I don’t think we ought 
to blame the General or the Air Forces for any cutback. I think that 
is the responsibility of the administration, and I think the administra- 
tion is at fault. I think some of the men on the other side here will 
agree with that. I think these Air Force men shouldn't be blamed 
for that. They had through necessity to do something. 

I would like to ask General Hall 1 or 2 questions. 

I noticed over in North Africa that you have an awfully good group 
of reservists, Air Reserves and Air National Guard. I know a lot 
of them because they are from Oklahoma. Has your program been 
such that a lot of those valuable men that you have had in training 
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for years have had to be eliminated in the last year, men like those 
that have been serving 10 or 15 years actually on active duty? 

General Hati. No. If I understand your question, Mr. Wicker- 
sham, the only reduction in force is the one that we have already dis- 
cussed here as a result of the manpower ceilings that were put on the 
Air Force, and it was a one shot deal for us. We had just one r. i. f. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Nothing else you could have done? 

General Hai. We couldn’t work out anything else to do. No one 
arrived at any other solution. 

Mr. WickersHam. I think you did a good job. What State are 
you from, General? 

General Oklahoma. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask one question. I read somewhere 
about the fact that the great mass of pilots are really over age. 

In other words, you don’t have that large group of young, bright, 
alert pilots that you had. And the inflow isn’t big enough. Now, 
what could you tell us about that? 

General Haut. The average age of our Reserve pilots I think runs 
between 30 and 32. The only source of new material into the Reserve 
forces program are people that are going in and doing their tour of 
extended active duty and then reverting to the Reserve when they 
finished that program. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, isn’t the great group of pilots in the twenties? 

General Hatu. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Isn’t it a fact—I say during the Second World War 
the great mass of pilots were in the twenties? 

General Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. From 21 up? 

General Haut. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. To 28, that is the keenest age, isn’t it, for pilots? 

General Hatt. I believe it is generally accepted, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How are you filling up that gap, so you can get the 
proper proportions of the age groups? 

General Hau. No, sir. It is my impression that our big pilot pool 
is steadily getting older. 

Of course, it was generated by our terrific expansion in World War 
If. That is our big resource right now, and it is, of course, getting 
older. We have a direct pilot training program as far as the guard is 
concerned, and we are about to start one as far as the Reserves are 
concerned 

Mr. Jounson. Wasn’t it a fact that during the Korean conflict the 
great mass of pilots that were Reserves were recalled pilots? 

General Hauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. That had served in the previous war? 

General Hau. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonunson. And were quite well aavanced in age. 

Now, are you leveling off that now so you are getting the big group 
in the twenties and the smaller group bigher up in age? 

General Hau. Colonel Bouck tells me that there is a statement 
that refers directly to your question. I would be very happy to read 
it, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Jounson. Be glad to have you read it for the record. 

General Hau. All pilots in the Reserve forces are not at an average 
age a month or 2 in excess of 32 years 8 months. 
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As currently forecast, the average age for all pilots in the Reserve 
forces will increase in the time span and fiscal 1953 to end fiscal 1957 
to 36 years 2 months. ‘This trend is not evidenced in that segment of 
Reserve forces pilots on flying status. For pilots on flying status at 
the end fiscal year 1953 the average age of 32 years 8 months will in- 
crease to 33 years 6 months by end of fiscal 1954, hold constant through 
year 1957—I am sorry, end fiscal 1954, hold constant through end 
fiscal year 1956, and drop to 33 years 2 months by end fiscal year 1957. 
The latter average age is not significantly higher than that of the active 
duty establishment for the same point in time. The maintenance of 
an acceptable average age of Reserve pilots on flying status is a result 
of active duty releases of young ROTC and aviation-cadet-type pilots 
and by drawing young pilots from the large pool of reservists now on 
the Reserve inventory. That is 12,200 pilots 30 years or younger. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, do you still carry on a big cadet program, in 
addition to this, out in San Antonio? 

General Hauu. Yes, the Lackland program. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, that is still being carried on. 

General Hau. That I don’t know. 

You are talking about a preflight training program. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, your big cadet training program, which has 
been going on for years out there. 

General Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. It started back in the twenties and is still going, 
isn’t it? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have had, recently, three cases of boys in the Army 
that have passed all examinations for night training, and the Air Corps 
is willing to accept them. But the Army will not release them. I 
wonder if it might not be good to work a little toward integration of 
the services. Because naturally, a pilot is a very valuable man. 
And I have tried in each of these three imstances to get those men re- 
lieved of flight training. I thought maybe I would have to—— 

General Haun. Such a statement has been made in the Pentagon. 
The exact status of it right now, I don’t know, Mr. Bray, but it is 
under study. 

Mr. Bray. I know that is not the Air Force’s fault. They wanted 
these men. 

General Hauu. That approach has been made. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, | would like to ask a question or two 
in reference to the operation of the so-called reserve Magna Carta Act. 
How is that operating, General? 

General Hau. Mr. Brooks, I thinl generally speaking it is operating 
well. 

Our biggest weakness now—and it is improving—is in the manning 
of our flying units. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are you approaching or have you already 
reached a ceiling assigned under that act for the Air Force Ready 
Reserve in numbers? 

General Hau. The million and a half ready, you are referring to. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Hatt. We are approaching it, but we haven’t reached it yet. 
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Mr. Brooks. You can still take care of all of these Ready Reserves 
that are coming to you. 

General Yes, sir. 

In fact, as I say, our great weakness now is to get these people who 
do come off active duty with a Reserve obligation to participate in 
the program. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what results are you having? 

General Hatu. We are having a very steady rise. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any way by which we could increase the 
incentive of a man coming out of active duty to go in. 

General Hau. That is a constant source of study, because that is 
the key to success of our program. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Hau. Basically what we are trying to do is to speed up 
and improve the information that meets the reservists as to what his 
obligations are and what his benefits are and what is available for 
him, and to improve the type of training, and to improve our facilities. 
And we are making good progress in some of those fields, and some 
in others. 

But that incentive is the item to which we give the major portion 
of our attention. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t there some way, General, that you could give 
some greater recognition by placement of a point system or something 
for those men that have had that experience, especially the battle 
experience overseas, over a man who comes in, we will say, without. 
such experience? And wouldn’t that be an incentive? 

General Yes, sir. 

Now, of course, items of that nature would play their most im- 
portant part in your promotion program and your assignment-to-duty 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. General, I am not faulting the Air Force, just as 
Mr. Wickersham said. You are not only affected in the Air Force 
with this 143 and 120 wing. * You have been doing up and down for 
the last 8 or 10 years. We jumped in here and gave you a 70 group 
Air Force, Congress did—under President Truman, and I am a Demo- 
crat. 

That administration built you up to 59 and cut you back to 38. 
The Korean war came on and they built you up to 143, and you are 
cut back now and you are building again. Isn’t it true that this up 
and down has made it impossible for you to take care of the ROTC 
boys, and take care of the men like we referred to just now, turning 
these men out with 18 years of service? 

That is something you can’t control. But until we get some 
uniform program here to build to and stay on, I don’t see how you will 
ever solve this thing, and take care of all these folks we are talking 
about. 

General Hau. Yes, sir. Stability is a great item in carrying out 
any program of course. 

Mr. WinstrAp. My honest opinion is the biggest trouble you have 
had with morale and otherwise has been this up and down policy for 
the last 8 or 10 years, regardless of who is to blame for it. I don’t see 
how you will get too much incentive, otherwise, until we reach some 
stable program for you to work on. 
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Mr. Jounson. General, this committee passed out an Officer Pro- 
motion Act. It is pending over in the Senate. Now, is the Air Force 
in favor of that bill? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. I would be glad to provide for the com- 
mittee an Air Force position on ROPA, which I believe has been 
furnished. 

But I feel I am on safe ground when I say that the Air Force in 
general supports that bill. 

Mr. Jounson. We had exhaustive hearings. The Reserve groups, 
all of them, look upon that as a symbol of whether or not they are 
going to get the proper recognition. We would like to get you to 
help us get the incentive to move on that bill. Many of your people 
were here, and I see some of them here today and they were helpful 
to us. 

I am glad to hear you say that you think the act is beneficial and 
will be beneficial for the Air Force. 

General Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any other questions of this witness. If 
not, have you another witness? 

General Hat. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. We would like to continue until noon, even though 
the House is in session, and go as far as possible. 

General Hauu. That is fine. As far as we are concerned, sir, we 
will complete well within that time. 

General Burwell. 

General BurweE.tut. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, this is an in- 
formal 
Mr. Jounson. Will you state your name to the reporter, please. 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Brigadier General Burwell, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
Headquarters, Continental Air Command. 

Mr. Jounson. Proceed. 

General BurwE LL. This is an informal report on the status of our 
Air Force Reserve program. 

General Wilson will discuss the Air National Guard program in more 
detail following me. 

Prior to World War II, the old Army Air Corps Reserve consisted of 
approximately 2,800 officers, and only 40 airmen. Of these, about 
1,500 were pilots and 8 of those were on active duty at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Compared to the very small permanent Air Force establishment, 
which then was only 1,600 officers, and 16,000 airmen, that was 
significant. But compared to the tremendous strength that the air 
arm built up to during World War II, it was insignificant. 

In other words, the air portion of World War II was fought primarily 
with people who had had no prior service at all. 

As a result, following World War II, the Air Force tried to correct 
that in order to have a reserve pool in the next emergency. 

The Reserve program as we know it today could be said to have 
started in 1947. Thus, we had only had about 3 vears in which to 
organize, equip, man, and do training when the conflict started in 
Korea. 

In other words, between July 1 of 1950 and the end of June 1953, the 
Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard furnished a total of 
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approximately 192,000 officers and airmen into the active establish- 
ment to meet that emergency. 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage was that, General, if I may ask you? 

General BurweLL. You mean what was the percentage of reservists 
on active duty to regular personnel? 

Mr. Brooks. Correct. 

General Burweu. At any given time, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Burwetu. I can state them approximately, but not 
exactly, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Approximately would be all right. 

General Burwe.u. Approximately 80 percent of the officer per- 
sonnel both in the Korean elements and in the elements here, including 
the Air Training Command, the Tactical Air Command and so forth, 
were reservists. The porportion of airmen I do not have, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. If you wish to correct them, you may do so. You 
may want to look it up when you get back to your office. 

General Burwe tu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is for the present purpose. 

General Burwetu. I would appreciate that chance, sir. I do not 
have the ratio of airmen. 

Mr. Jounson. Proceed. 

General Burweti. While we were mobilizing this reserve, what we 
now call the Air Defense Command and the responsibility for the air 
defense of the continental United States was split off of what was then 
Continental Air Command. 

And Continental Air Command was established at Mitchel Air Base 
with responsibility primarily for the Air Reserve program, that is 
discharging the field responsibilities of the Chief of Air Staff with 
regard to Reserve matters. 

In the case of the Air National Guard, its responsibility is limited to 
the conduct of inspections and the supervision of training. Immedi- 
ately under the Continental Air Command we have four Air Forces: 
The first, covering this area in the Northeast; the 14th, generally the 
South and Southeast, the Fourth Air Force, for the western area, and 
the 10th, which covers our central western portion of the continental. 

Mr. Brooks. Why do you number them that way, rather than 
1, 2, 3, and 4? 

General BurweE.Lu. Because, sir, they just were in existence and 
had Reserve responsibilities in addition to their other responsibilities. 

There used to be a 12th in here, too, sir, but that was eliminated. 
In other words, at one time, as General Hall has mentioned, the 
Continental Air Command included the Tactical Air Command with 
its air forces, the Air Defense Command as well as what remains as 
Continental Air Command. This is what was left to us when the 
other responsibilities were removed. 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose that 4th Air Force group is the best group 
of the four. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Except the 14th. 

General BuRWELL. In some ways, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Wrnsteap. He said in some respects. 

Mr. WickersHAM. How about the 14th? There are an awful lot of 
people out in the 4th area from Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. 
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Mr. Jounson. I was thinking of the leadership out there, when I 
said that. They have good leadership out there. 

General Burwet.i. Now to discuss the principal elements of our 
current Reserve program. The largest single element is what was 
formerly called the VARTU program. Those letters stood for the 
Volunteer Air Reserve Training Unit program. It has now been 
renamed. We have 98 groups and 434 squadrons in this program 
which contain 30,000 officers and 8,000 airmen actively participating. 
The title was awkward and has now been simplified to merely Air 
Reserve group or Air Reserve squadron, as appropriate. 

This is a purely voluntary program. The individual receives no 
pay for attending the inactive duty training periods, although they 
are required to attend three such periods per quarter in order to 
retain membership. Nevertheless, most units program 3 or even 4 
training periods per month. 

For a long time, consideration has been given, I would say since 
1948, to an effort to get closer to individual reservists. We had little 
worry about the reservists who were members of organized units, 
but those that were groups of individuals without proper permanent 
party, support or assistance, were those under consideration. 

At the time that universal military training was contemplated, the 
Smith committee, which was a group of individuals headed by a 
Reserve officer by the name of General Smith, that met in 1951, 
thought we would need about 48 headquarters-type Air Reserve dis- 
tricts under this UMT-type of organization. We organized four of 
those purely on an experimental basis. Later, when UMT did not 
become a reality, we thought a reduced number, 28, of these district 
headquarters would help get closer to these reservists throughout the 
country. 

However, the size of those particular headquarters contemplated 
was a little small, but in order to be economical about it, we decided 
to reduce the number to 18 districts and still in the overall reduce the 
manpower required from 4,000, approximately, for the 48 districts, 
down to about 2,000 in the headquarters permanent party for the 18 
districts. 

That also appeared to be a little expensive. So we determined that 
certain functions of the headquarters-type district could well be done 
by these numbered air forces and that some of the functions charged 
to them required a rather complete headquarters, with your personnel, 
your materiel, supply, and all of your technical subdivisions. 

For that reason we established on an experimental basis 18, for a 
program to establish ultimately 18, and only 4 were actually estab- 
lished, of the so-called detachment district. 

Now the primary function of the detachment-type district was to 
supervise individual training of reservists within a given area. That 
is its principal duty. That was to include the then VART program, 
that is, Volunteer Air Reserve Training unit, that we originally dis- 
cussed, and specialized training then being established in the form of 
specialist training centers. 

Mr. Brooks. General, how many of these reserves, air reserves and 
guardsmen, are now drawing pay? 

General BurweELL. There are approximately 21,000 Air Force 
reservists, not including the guard, sir, that are not on active duty 
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but are drawing some type of pay for participating in the Reserve 
program. J 

Mr. Brooks. The gentleman suggests that I let you finish your 
statement. 

Mr. Jounson. We are faced with a quorum call and we would like 
to have you finish. 

General BurRWELL. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. The bells are ringing, but you go ahead and finish 
your statement, please. 

General BurWELL. We thought we could both improve the Reserve 
system and still effect greater economies if we were to combine the 
better elements of these districts, none of which had been established 
on any but an experimental basis, and the then specialist training 
centers, of which we had 20, and the then VART program, which, as 
I said, had 98 groups and 400 plus squadrons. 

That was the thinking back of the Air Reserve center. 

It will supervise the generalized training as well as conduct the 
specialized training. We have a chart, sir, that shows the Air Force 
requirements for airmen to be mobilized as individuals. These are 
independent of those that might be contained in a TO-and-E unit. 
This is for individual airmen. 

The total was 204,000 at the time this run was made, and this was 
distributed among 43 different career fields. If we take just the first 
12 of those career fields, arranged in the order of this one that requires 
the most individuals, and so on down, we find that this 12 would 
provide approximately three-fourths of the total individual air require- 
ment, and that if we train in these underscored career fields, or 7, 
that we could meet approximately half of the requirements by indi- 
vidual airmen in all 43 career fields. 

That explains why on the next chart we have selected these courses 
as the initial courses in the specialized training now being given by the 
Air Reserve centers. 

There are 10 on this side listed for officers, and 11 on this side for 
airmen. 

Would you like for me to read them, sir, or-—— 

Mr. Jackson. I think we can see them. You might give them to 
the reporter later on. 

General Burwe .t. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a smaller chart of that character that 
could be put in the record? 

General Hau. We can get one. 

General BurwWELL. I will be glad to furnish it, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. That is what you consider the heart of 
the whole thing, isn’t it, right there? 

General Burwe tv. Of our individual training program in the Air 
Force Reserve; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That can be expanded, of course, to take other 
categories. But that is the major, hard core that you are going to 
work on? 

General Burwe.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force has got most elaborate, 
and I think the best thought-out program, that they have ever had in 
reference to the Reserves. I am sure the committee would like to 
go into the matter very carefully. I am wondering if we have the 
time really to give that thought right now. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I think we better adjourn right now so we can get 
over there in time. 

Could you come back tomorrow again? 

General Hauu. Certainly. 

Mr. Jounson. With your group, at 10 o’clock? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We are very sorry we have to leave, but we just 
have to go. Then you can resume from where you left off, Genel 

General BurwWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Thursday, April 1, 1954, the sub- 
committee adjourned to Friday, April 2, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, April 2, 1954. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leroy Johnson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will be in order. 

We have somebody that was testifying yesterday. 

General BurWELL. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. You want to continue, or were you through? 

General BurweEtt. I was here yesterday, Mr. Chairman, at the 
time we recessed, and I am ready to resume if it suits your pleasure. 

Mr. Jonnson. All right, will you continue, please? 

General Burwe.u. Just before recess yesterday, the chairman 
directed that a list of the courses of instruction for officers and airmen 
now being offered in the Air Reserve center program, be made avail- 
able for the record. Those lists have been supplied to Mr. Ducander, 
sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Arr RESERVE CENTER PROGRAM—SPECIALIST TRAINING Courses OF INSTRUC- 
TION, Fiscau YEAR 1954 


OFFICERS AIRMEN 
1. Aircraft maintenance officer 1. Aircraft mechanic 
2. Supply officer 2. Organization supply specialist 
3. Administrative officer 3. Administrative specialist, general 
4. Communications officer 4. Cryptographic operator 
5. Medical service officer, general 5. Radio mechanic 
6. Personnel officer 6. Radio operator 
7. Education and training officer 7. Medical airman, general 
8. Intelligence officer 8. Classification specialist 
9. Flight operations officer 9. Intelligence specialist 
10. R. and D. project engineer 10. Radar mechanic 


11. Organization supply supervisor 
General Burwe.u. Yesterday, the chairman also directed that a 
verification check be made on the percentage of Reserve officers on 
active duty to Regular officers on active duty. That has been done. 
Mr. Ducander has a list. 
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Over the past 3 years, that has been an average of approximately 
76 percent Reserve officers: 
(The information is as follows:) 


Reserve officers on active duty 


|} Percent || | Percent 
of total | | of total 
Date | Officers officers | Date Officers officers 
on active on active 
duty duty 
| 
i} 
June 32, 908 | 57.7 || Dec. 31, | 98, 498 75.7 
Sune 77, 200 | 72.1 || June 30, | 103, 667 77.0 
June 30, 1952...........-_-| 95, 269 74,2 || June 30, 1955.....-.....--- 109, 906 77.6 
June 30, 1953.....--.---.-- 99, 169 | 75.8 || | 
| 


General Burwe.u. We were ready to discuss yesterday the organi- 
zation of our Air Reserve centers. Let’s have the first chart. A 
typical Air Reserve center has, in this section, the command section 
or the commandant. Under him we have two principal staff divisions: 
the administrative division, on this side, and a training division, on 
that side. 

The administrative division has primarily personnel administration, 
in the working level here, and a supply section, here. 

Training is subdivided into specialized training and general training. 

This general training, you will recall, is the type of instruction that 
these 38,000 people in the program formerly known as the VART 
program, are now pursuing. However, they can take the specialized, 
if they so desire. 

Down below the line of this pointer, included in the boxes that have 
the red dotted lines, are the Reserve organizations. This is a Reserve 
group. It will contain two or more Reserve squadrons and each 
squadron will contain any convenient number of flights. 

A flight in this case is merely a convenient grouping of Reserve 
personnel, such as those taking a particular or common course of 
instruction. 

We have 

Mr. Jounson. Let’s see if we have this right. Are there some non- 
flying squadrons as well as squadrons that have pilots? 

General Burwe ut. In the Air Reserve center organization which 
we are discussing now, sir, the organization is composed of individuals. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Burwe.u. Who is taking individual training in a classroom 
type situation in contrast to a flying unit that is out at an airfield 
are with aircraft. So although you may have some rated personnel 
in here taking courses, such as flight operations course, that course 
itself in the center does not involve flying of aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How many in one of these squadrons? What is the 
number you usually have? 

General BurweLL. A aquadron may be organized with a small 
number to get it started, but must average about 100. 

In other words, we would not authorize the establishment of a 
second squadron until the first squadron had passed a hundred. The 
exact figure has not been set, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And how many in flights, the normal number in the 
flights? 
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General Burwe.u. I would expect them to average about 20, in 
other words that number of reservists that can conveniently be handled 
in a single classroom at one time and to take one lesson. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, the ideal situation is five flights to 
a squadron, is that right? 

General BurweE.LL. Approximately so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would those flights have different courses or would 
they have the identical course? 

General Burwe Lt. It could be either, sir. In other words, let’s 
suppose that you had a center with, say, 60 people in it taking radio 
mechanic course. Your facilities and training aids might accomodate 
at one time only 20. Therefore, you might have three flights, as you 
pointed out, taking identically the same course, but would perhaps be 
meeting on different flights. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then you would have one for personnel? 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. And one for other problems? 

General BurwWE LL. It is purely an organization convenience, so 
you could say flight B will attend a certain period of instruction. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

General Burwe.u. This indicates an advisory board to the com- 
mandant and it includes the representative Reserve officers from 
these Reserve units. 

Now, these Reserve units are manned 100 percent by reservists. 
There is a reservist as a commander and any staff that is supplied to it. 

The permanent party is represented in here [indicating], your 
Reserve organization being complete. 

Now, the question arose yesterday as to where the Air-Reserve 
center fits into the overall organization. This center reports directly 
to the numbered Air Force in which area the center is located. There 
are no intermediate echelons. They go direct. 

Mr. Jonnson. Those four Air Forces around the map you were 
talking about vesterday? 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I make you one suggestion? 

If you could make up these charts a little larger for those smaller 
categories. It is always pleasant to read them. Frankly, I can’t 
read them from here, but I can read the top. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why not, Mr. Chairman, have him brmg them a 
little closer. 

Mr. Jounson. It is all right. 

Mr. Brooks. He would be glad to bring them closer so you could 
read them. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all right. 

General Burwe.u. We are supplving these training centers with 
some very valuable training aids. We have some photographs, in the 
possession of Mr. Ducander, duplicate sets if you would care to see 
them, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Yes. 

General Burwett. They include electronic training panels, which 
can reproduce almost any radio or radar circuit found in Air Force 
electronic equipment today, code practice machines, teletypewriters, 
that is typewriters with teletype keyboards, automatic code send- 
ing machines, radio transmitters and radio receivers, reciprocating 
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aircraft engines, jet engines and other training aids like motion-picture 
projectors, viewgraphs, and the usual student desks and other equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Jonnson. Do you screen your men to get the men into the 
proper slot for their training and background and adaptability? 

General BurWELL. Yes, sir. 

The principal criteria is that an individual must by virtue of back- 
ground and training be able to absorb the material offered in the 
course, and second that must improve his value at the time of mobiliza- 
tion. If it will do those two things, then we think he should receive 
the course of instruction. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, these centers are going to be under, you say, 
the properly numbered Air Force. How many centers will there be to 
each numbered Air Force? 

General Burwe ut. In just a few minutes, sir, I will have a chart 
that will show the number of centers now in being, their location, 
those we are planning in the future. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have 27 wings, you said, and 30 guard 
wings—27 wings in activation, that is? 

General Burwe.t. There are 27 Air National Guard wings, sir, 
and 

Mr. Brooks. I thought you said 30 National Guard wings and 27 
Reserve wings. 

General Burwe ut. I believe, sir, that was in error, if I so stated. 

Mr. Brooks. It is the reverse? 

General Burwe.u. There are 27 Air National Guard flying wings, 
and 22 Reserve flying wings now. Where the 30 comes in is that there 
are 30 Reserve flying wings in the program, but only 23 are active 
today, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Why is that? 

General Burwetu. Primarily, I would say on account of lack of 
facilities to accomodate them, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are short 7 wings because of lack of facilities. 

General Burwe tv. Primarily I would say that is the reason, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in these Reserve centers you are going to put 
how many wings? 

General Burwe.tu. There will be no flying wings under these 
Reserve centers. ‘They are units at comparable level, sir, and neither 
is under the other. Each reports direct to the numbered Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, in the Reserve centers, as I understand it, 
there is no flying; is that right? 

General Burwe.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Flying is going to be done at some flying center, a 
certain number of weeks a year, and in the Reserve centers you are 
going to do merely instructional work without the actual flying? 

General Burwett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, you do technical work such as mechanical work? 

Geners! Burwe tt. In the Air Reserve centers, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Burwetr. Yes, sir, but it is classroom type, although we 
use training aids such as vou have photographs of. It is not on the 
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actual equipment actually in operation. It is a classroom situation in 
contrast to an operating unit, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You will not have the instruments there to do actual 
practical work. I thought from looking at your pictures, you would 
have some radar instruments or something that would give these 
Reserves some practical instruction. 

General Burwe.u. With that electronic training aid that is photo- 
ab aagee the larger one being the instructor panel and the smaller 
veing the student panel, you can actually reproduce a complete radar 
circuit to include the small CRT, as they call it, cathode-ray tube, 
that shows the diagram or blip, and he can be required to go through 
the construction of each segment of that circuit in one period after 
another until he completes the whole thing, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Anyway, he will have an experimental instrument 
there he can work on, won’t he? 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the mechanic will have an engine that he can 
work on, assemble and reassemble it and all that? 

General Burwe.u. There are actual engines that are beyond eco- 
nomical repair, but they are, in other words, real engines and not just 
wooden mockups or the like. 

Mr. Brooks. So that his training in a sense will be practical, in 
that he will actually be working on a real engine, although it may be 
outmoded or beyond repair? 

General Burwe.i. That is highly important in our opinion, to 
make it as realistic and as practical as possible, within the bounds of 
course of reasonable economy. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the Navy has been doing that for some time; 
haven’t they? 

General Burwe tt. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

The Navy is buying, incidentally, some of these same panels that 
we have, sir, to do the same thing with them. 

Mr. Brooks. And then how long will the Reserve be in that center 
before he takes actual flying? 

General Burwetu. He can transfer over to a flying unit at any 
time he desires, provided there is one near enough of course to enable 
him to participate or commute to and from to get his training. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, how many flying areas do you expect to have? 

General Burwe tt. Thirty initially—lI say initially, that is count- 
ing complete wings. Now, some of those wings will actually have 
units in more than one place. So whereas it is 23 today, we hope to 
have not only the 30 complete wings but have those wings spread upon 
more different areas to give a wider opportunity to reservists to par- 
take in the flying training. 

Mr. Brooks. You expect to expand from 23 to 30 wings, then? 

General Burwe.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you say installations, or lack of installations is 
holding you back? 

General Burwe tt. Primarily; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I notice here—Admiral Radford in his very 
able speech—says this: 


The effectiveness of the Army, Navy, and the Marine Corps Forces— 
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I suppose he means, too, the Air Force, but he says the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps— 

will continue to be improved with better equipment and better planning of the 
Reserve components. We must have strong, mobile combat-ready units capable 
of being projected wherever required. 

Now, is that what you contemplate with the Air Reserve, that they 
will be strong, mobile, and capable of being instantly used in repel- 
ling an invasion? 

General Burwewu. Yes, sir. And as General Wilson will mention 
in his presentation on the Air National Guard, some of those are 
already participating actively today in the defense. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, with your Reserve training, will you turn out 
from this Reserve training center, supplemented by flight training, a 
Reserve that is immediately available for active duty in repelling an 
invasion? 

General Burwetu. In some instances, that is correct, but I do not 
want to mislead the committee. 

These units are low in airmen at the present time. The ratio of 
pilots is very high. About 90 percent of the required pilots are 
already in these units, approximately 70 percent of all the officers are 
in these units, but our manning and airmen are low. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to get the airmen? 

General Burwe tt. Frankly, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you can’t have an Air Force with all 
officers and no privates. 

General Hatu. Our participation rate of airmen, Mr. Chairman, is 
coming up quite well. It is a long way from satisfactory, but it is an 
ever increasing curve. 

Mr. Brooks. It has always been a big problem for the Reserves. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The guard handles it in a little different way. But in 
the Reserves it has always been your big problem, getting the officers 
and these officers will stay with you, but the airmen don’t follow 
through that way. I am not too critical because I know it is your 
problem. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are these courses designed to have a man ready for 
an M-day assignment. Is that the purpose of it? 

General Burwetu. Exactly, Mr. Chairman, to meet the Air Force 
requirement for individuals in given specialties whenever they need 
to mobilize, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I thought. That is the basic purpose 
of the whole thing. 

General Burwe tt. In these Air Reserve centers we have been dis- 
cussing——— 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose you include everything you have in your 
list of categories on courses, like weather and mechanical problems, 
transportation problems. Everything is in there somewhere or other, 
isn’t it? 

General Burwett. In those specialties in which the Air Force has 
a very limited requirement we are not down into those as vet, because 
it would not be economical to establish those courses and furnish 
training aids and all for a limited number. 

Mr. Jounson. What are those limited types? Is weather predic- 
tion one of them? 
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General Burwe i. Something down to total requirement of less 
than 100 individuals qualified in a given specialty required upon 
mobilization, out of 200,000. 

Mr. Jounson. I see. 

General BurWELL. We are working in these top 12 career fields at 
the moment, sir, that would meet, if we could, three-fourths of the 
requirements. 

Later, when we see our way clear to meeting the bulk, we will, of 
course, go into those smaller requirements. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Following through on your very valuable suggestion 
about M-day, I think it was our colleague, Congressman Cole, who 
said that at the present time we are not in shape to meet and effectively 
intercept more than 30 percent of hostile planes which might attack 
this country. 

Now, our program, it seems to me in the light of your answer to 
the chairman’s question, would be to train people here in the Reserves 
and in the guard who can accomplish a better result than just meeting 
30 percent of these planes and bringing them down. Is your program 
moving along in that direction? 

General Burwe ut. I would say it is. 

And here are two principal reasons. 

One, the guard contains, the majority, fighting units capable of 
conducting this type of operation, air defense, and the Reserve also 
contains six of those wings. 

In the case of Reserve units as well as guard, they are now ear- 
marked for a particular job or assingment to a particular command 
upon mobilization. 

So they now know what would be expected of them in the event of 
hostilities. 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage would you say we could bring down 
now? 

General Burwe... I would hesitate to say, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, would you say it is still as low as 30 percent? 

General Burweti. That is a complicated subject and would re- 
quire—— 

Mr. Brooks. It is the vital question, though. 

General Burwetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, you don’t know what your enemy is going 
to be. You have to know that pretty accurately. 

Mr. Brooks. I think we can assume it will be Russia. 

Mr. Jounson. Not the name of the enemy, but the type of the 
attack and the magnitude of it, and the size. You have all of those 
imponderables there. 

General Burwetu. Exactly. Will it be in daylight or darkness. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General BurwE.LL. Will it be within clouds, where, for example, 
the bulk of our Reserve equipment in the fighter field——— 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it will be in the situation which is best suited 
to the enemy’s purposes. 

I think you can safely assume that. 

General Burwetu. Perhaps I could best answer that, sir, by saying 
that we have no all-weather fighters in the Reserve program today, 
active. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I was just discussing with Mr. Brooks here—and I 
would like to have the other members listen to this—whether it is 
wise to put this in the record. I don’t like to put things in the record 
that could be gobbled up by somebody else and read and that might 
excite our people. It seems to me this is in that category. I am 
always reluctant to keep—in fact, I noticed the CIA came out with 
a very strong statement that I heartily endorse, that we shouldn’t 
expose all our information about the people up there wanting to 
attack us. We should keep something to ourselves. If you put 
down there any specific statements about the type of attack and 
whether we can repel 30 percent of it or 50 percent or 80 pereent—— 

Mr. Brooks. I haven’t done that, Mr. Chairman. 

I am referring to our distinguished colleague, in whose judgment I 
have a great deal of confidence, who has already made the statement. 
If we have any improved situation it would help, really. 

However, if the—— 

Mr. Jounson. I have confidence in Mr. Cole, too. In fact, I talk 
with him a lot because he is my next-door neighbor. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is anything in what the gentleman has to say 
which is a military classified secret, of course, he is not going to 
divulge it to this committee in the presence of reporters. 

I will not pursue this subject any further. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask any one of you gentlemen—any of you, 
or General Hall or one of the others—do you think it is advisable to 
put this specific matter in a printed record? 

General Hau. I think it would be better left out of the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Sw Jounson. I do, too. We want to learn all we can about 
this 

General Haut. I am referring to the last statement actually. 

Mr. Brooks. You might as well face the fact: If our Air Reserve 
has any utility at all it is for the purpose of intercepting invading 
planes and bringing them down before they destroy our cities. 

Now, if it doesn’t do that, it has very little if any usefulness that 
Icansee. That is the fundamental purpose of your guard, Air Guard. 

Maybe I am all wrong. But I think that is the purpose. And if 
we don’t accomplish that, if we don’t drive to that purpose, then we 
miss the boat. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brooks. I haven’t any more to say. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I believe that a lot of the Reserve is in 
troop carrier, whose job would not be to intercept the enemy; am I 
correct in that, General? 

General Burwe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. I said the National Guard. 

Mr. Bray. Oh. 

Mr. Brooks. I limited my statement to the guard. 

Mr. Bray. The guard do have pursuit planes; that is correct, 
isn’t it? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Bray. The jet pursuits? 

General Burwe ut. Fighters; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, isn’t it a fact that you are going to cover the 
the whole field here? All your different parts are integrated into one 
broad program. You aren’t just driving at one particular thing, a 
group of combat pilots only. You have all the different categories. 
And the purpose of the guard is to be ready in that condition, to give 
the maximum protection to the American Continent and the American 
public; is that correct? 

General Burwe tt. It goes slightly beyond that, sir, in that in 
addition to contributing directly to defense there are elements of the 
Reserve that might be called upon to support offensive operations. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

I anticipate that. And I think Mr. Brooks is right. 

We want to get a Reserve that is absolutely ready for any type of 
emergency that may arise. That is what we are aiming at. Now, 
we maybe can’t make it 100 percent, but we must have that group 
of people in the highest possible state of readiness to take on the vari- 
ous assignments that the different parts of it have. That is what 
your whole program is designed to do; isn’t it? 

General Burweii. We are making more progress in that line, sir, 
right along, and I believe it is safe to say that the vast majority, as 
individuals as well as speaking in terms of the Department, are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the necessity of being able to employ 
these units promptly. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I will leave unanswered the question 
about the percentage of interceptor planes that we can handle. 

But I will ask you this—and this is what I was leading up to, frankly. 

We have been turning back money into the Treasury which had been 
appropriated for the Reserve. Do we have enough money now to 
properly do the job, General, for the Air Reserve? 

General BurwWE LL. As far as I am aware, we have for the training 
of those individuals already participating. I would say “No” when 
it comes to providing facilities. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much money do we need, now, to provide 
roper facilities? Because we are lacking seven wings because of 
ack of facilities. 

Colonel Bouck. The Congress has made available sufficient moneys, 
both for the support of the activities that have been programed in 
the past, and those that are contemplated for fiscal 1954, and the 
House Appropriations Committee has just acted on our 1955 request 
in the personnel area. ; 

The House through public Wourke sppropriation and other appro- 
priation for facilities, and the Senate, have s..d. ovailable sufficient 
moneys for the construction as planned. 

Certain priorities of construction and certain impediments to con- 
struction with regard to the obtaining of real estate and certain faci- 
ities in certain areas have held up our construction program. But 
these problems are rapidly being met and overcome. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, money is not a problem with you, then. You 
have what you need? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For personnel and for installations? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir, I think we can safely say that we do have 
sufficient money from Congress. 
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Mr. Brooks. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Jounson. You are talking now about the ’55 budget. We 
will be in the ’55 year, soon, as you understand. 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You feel you were well treated by the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And your statement covers ’54, too, doesn’t it? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean if we are starving the Air Reserve, we want to 
know it. 

I want to ask you another question, General, which is what as I say 
I am leading up to. I have been reading in the press that there is a 
program now to revamp the entire Reserve system, including the 
Air Reserve, and there is a task force that has been appointed for that 
purpose. Tell us what you know about that. 

General Hatyi. May I handle that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman—whatever the chairman rules, all right. 

Mr. Jounson. What do you mean. 

Mr. Brooxs. I mean I answered “Yes’’. It is not a prerogative 
of a member of the committee. 

Mr. Jonnson. We would be glad to hear from you. That is what we 
are interested in. 

General Hau. General Burwell, I am afraid, doesn’t know too 
much about it for the reason that the task force has been operating 
as a part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the operations 
of that task force have been held on a need-to-know confidential 
basis. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you a member of it, General. 

General Iam. 

Mr. Brooks. And how about General Burwell? 

General No, sir. 

There is 1 Air Force member, 1 Navy member, 1 Marine member, 
1 Army member, and where required, 1 Coast Guard member. 

Mr. Brooks. You see, that is why I was asking about the adequacy 
of the present situation. 

Now, are you working on an entirely new program? 

General We are. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are not satisfied with the present one? 

General Haty. Not completely, no But as I mentioned yesterday, 
it has been very interesting to me to see how similar the present 
recommendations of the task force are to the Air Force program which 
we are implementing now. 

Mr. Jounson. The present layout that has been described to us 
here this morning: will it dovetail into what this task force is doing? 

General Hatu. Yes, sir. 

It is a progressive step to accomplish what appears to be now to be 
the present aim of the task force as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Jounson. There are no serious conflicts between them. 

General Hauu. Not in the Air Force program. 

Mr. Jounson. Between what they propose to do and their objective 
and what you are doing now in your field? 
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General Hat. The implementation of the present program would 
be a proper step in the implementation of the new one as presently 
conceived. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I believe one of the Presidential messages stated there 
would be a message coming after April 1, as I recall, that had to do 
with the reserve components; is that correct? 

General Hau. Your interpretation of the announcement is correct. 
However, there has been a postponement because I think it turned 
out to be a much more complicated problem. 

Mr. Bray. I know it said after April 1, after all, so it could come 
any time after April 1, up to December 1. 

General Hauu. The original aim was to come out with it about the 
first of April. But it is my impression that a postponement has been 
asked by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have any idea how long that postponement will 
be? 

General Hat. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Bray. No, I know some members of this committee, perhaps 
all, have been interested in that, because that is our job. And we 
have at times past had hearings where the whole Reserve program has 
been touched upon, this last session, also. Is this—what do you call 
this board that you are serving on? 

General Hauu. It is called a task force for the determination of 
Reserve force requirements. 

Mr. Bray. Has that board been considering the methods by which 
the enlisted men of the Reserve components can be kept up to a higher 
level than what they are at the present time? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That impresses me as being one of the really great 
problems we are confronted with. 

General Hau. I think it is the most serious one. 

Mr. Bray. Because, after all, regardless of how well you have a 
soldier or an airman or seaman trained, unless there is some method 
of continuing that training, usually in a unit of some kind, his training 
is going to deteriorate very rapidly. 

General Hau. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. I know there has been considerable criticism of the 
Reserve program. We are trying to find out whether that criticism 
is justified and also whether it is faulty law or faulty administration 
of that law that is causing the difficulties we are having. 

Because unquestionably, we are having some difficulties. 

General Hau. Yes, and that is one of the fields of exploration of 
the task force, one of the most important ones. 

Mr. Bray. Without testifying myself, 1 do want to make the ob- 
servation that wherever you have a fairly proper ratio of officers and 
enlisted men, it functions fairly well. 

But when you have no enlisted men, just an officer school every 
week or 2 weeks or month, or so few percentage of enlisted men that 
they are negligible, I have never seen it function very effectively, that 
is any Reserve program. 

General Hai. We consider manning our top problem, 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, now, is that group also tied into the National 
Security Commission? 

Do they have something to say about this Reserve program? 

General Hauu. One of the documents of study was that report, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. The Adler report. 

Mr. Jonnson. The Adler report. 

Mr. Brooks. General, when do you think the task force will com- 
plete its mission and report to Congress? 

General Hatt. It is difficult for me to say, Mr. Brooks, because we 
get one mission, accomplish that, and our accomplishments are 
reviewed by some authority or other and there are modifications and 
we are reconvened and start again. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think it will be here during this session of 
Congress? 

General Hau. I am guessing when I say that it will be fairly soon. 

Mr. Brooks. We won’t hold you too severely to that. 

General Hauu. Well, I simply do not know. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Again, I don’t want to be insistent, but I think the 
time is very important in getting that out. I believe, I am certain 
that all of you understand the problem. From my conversation with 
you I know you do understand that problem. Until you can come 
out with something fairly soon—lI do realize there are a lot of people 
to consult and all that. I think we have to have—that is, if this 
present defense policy that is enacted into law is proper, we want to 
have better administration of it, and if we need a change in law we 
want to get it and get it soon. And I don’t think we are unfair in 
asking you to hurry on that matter. 

General Harty. We are in complete agreement, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is 100 percent 
correct on that. I want to ask you further: Isn't one of your great 
= the handling of the Ready Reserve under the Magna Carta 
vill? 

General Hau. Are you referring to limitation of numbers, Mr. 
Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Limitation of numbers and the method of pushing 
them over into the Standby Reserve. 

General The 

Mr. Brooks. And also the usage, of course, of veteran reserves. 

General Hauu. The basic problem, Mr. Brooks, is participation in 
training of those people who have a Ready Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Brooks. And fitting them into a useful unit. 

General Hauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. For instance in your Air Reserve center. 

General Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You would want to fit those Reserves who are enlisted 
into the Air Reserve center program. 

General Hauy. That is correct, that and our flying-wing program. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to make this further observation, Mr. Chair- 
man, then I am through. 

This shows here the startling figures as of June 30, 1955, that 77.6 
percent of our Air Force are Reserves, Of course, I think that is a 
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magnificent situation from the Reserve standpoint, to furnish that 
percentage. 

But, now, if we would have a sudden emergency our percentage 
might go up to 80 percent Reserves. Isn’t that conceivable? 

Generel Hav. It certainly is. 

Mr. Brooks. Which shows the vitality of a program that relies on 
the Reserves to such an extent. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. I would like to ask: do the generals or the 
colonels have any further prepared statement? Do you have any 
further prepared statements? 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Perhaps we better let you go ahead. 

Mr. WickersHam. That is what I was going to suggest. 

General BurwWe.u. Let’s have the next chart. 

Gentlemen, this next chart shows the growth of the Air Reserve 
centers from the standpoint of the enrollment of reservists. This is 
the calendar year beginning June 1953, and brings us over to date, 
this being the first of April. 

The red line shows the number of permanent party people in those 
centers. You remember, those were the top boxes on the previous 
chart. 218 total are out there as individuals. 

This shows the growth during that same period of the reservists in 
those units. The Reserve units now contain over 4,000 reservists 
and they are growing rapidly. 

We expect the growth by Reserve membership to continue to grow 
at a fairly rapid rate, but the permanent party to increase very, 
very gradually. 

As you can see here, sir, it is almost flat, with no increase. 

The next chart, please. 

This next chart shows the location of the first 20 of these centers. 
These Air Reserve centers are actually in operation today with 
permanent party personnel, facilities and training aids. Thirty more 
of these centers are just being established as of yesterday. It will, 
of course, be a few months before adequate personnel is in the field 
with facilities and training aids and the like. We don’t want to put 
training aids in a given spot until we know they will be needed. 

Mr. JoHnson. What are those in California, in what cities? San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and what are the others? 

General BurwWELL. This is San Francisco, this is Los Angeles, this 
is Portland, Seattle, Sacramento, San Bernardino. 

We would be glad to furnish a list of these, sir, if you would like. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, are those secret charts? 

I am wondering if they could be put in the record. 

General BurwE.L. No, sir. They are not classified. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that would be very interesting. 

General Burwe ut. All right, sir, we can provide one. 

And the last overlay shows the 35 similar centers programed for 
fiscal year 1955. 

Now gentlemen, we come to the most active part of our Reserve 
program, in that we have these units earmarked to go to these gaining 
commands upon mobilization as we said. 
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Now, these flying units were mobilized to meet the Korean situation. 
Shortly after that, we began to mobilize additional Reserve flying 
units to replace those which had been called to active duty during 
Korea. 

This chart shows the 23 Reserve flying wings that we were discussing 
a moment ago, sir. There is one air depot wing in New York and one 
air depot wing in Los Angeles. 

The other seven flying wings, in the program but not yet activated, 
are shown in red on this overlay. 

Let’s go to the next one. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is the headquarters of the flying wing. 

General Burwe That 

Mr. Brooks. You missed whole States there. 

Do you mean to say that a whole State would have no fliers? 

That is not the situation, is it? 

General Burwe.v. This chart you say, sir, only shows the Reserve 
units. It does not show the even larger flying program of the Air 
National Guard, sir, which gives much greater coverage than you have 
seen there, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Wouldn’t separate squadrons possibly be in other 
States? 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, take the State of Oklahoma. That is a 
pretty good State. There is not a thing in Oklahoma now. Do you 
mean to say that nobody in Oklahoma is going to be allowed to fly? 

General BurweLL. We have the Air Reserve center there, which is 
a nonflying activity. 

Mr. WickersHam. Two of them. 

General Burwetu. Our obstacle in spreading the flying units 
among additional places is to be able to operate them economically. 

In other words, where there is room on an operating Air Force Base, 
the overhead cost of adding a Reserve squadron there, flying squadron 
or approximately say a third of a wing, roughly, is not too great, and 
we are now seeing how we can spread them in that manner. 

But to start a flying field in a new location just to support that one 
squadron would be rather expensive, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, then, if you 
had some bases being activated in California, Louisiana, or Oklahoma, 
why you could very well add that third wing to it without any great 
cost, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, and as our counsel has just indicated, take 
Oklahoma, where you have Tinker Field. Why would the cost be so 
great to do any flying when you have a great airbase like Tinker Air 
Force Base? 

Colonel Bouck. I would like to qualify that the Reserve flyers can 
also fly at any active Air Force base through the medium of our 
mobilization assignee program, where they actually become a mobiliza- 
tion assignee to an active force organization and can occupy or utilize 
a part of our active force equipment, modern equipment, in obtaining 
their flying and maintaining their proper efficiency. So those indi- 
viduals in Oklahoma who are close enough to any one of the active 
force bases that exist in Oklahoma can affiliate with this program and 
can participate and maintain their proper efficiency in flying. 

Mei Brooks. There would be no heavy cost about that, would 
there? 
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General BurwELL. No, sir. 

That is one of our program elements that we overlay without 
additional expense on our active force program. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Are they afforded the use of the better planes, 
or do they kind of become second fiddle? 

General Burwe tu. Yes, sir. They use the same equipment that 
our active force utilizes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. But is there any plan, General Burwell—for in- 
stance, is that Keesler Field down there where you are planning 
another wing? 

General Burwett. That is New Orleans. 

Mr. Ducanper. New Orleans? 

General Burwe Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Are you planning—for instance, if Shreveport, 
where you have Barksdale Field, one of your largest fields, and 
Shreveport being a fairly large community, if that could support a 
squadron would it be feasible to have a squadron there which would be 
part of your New Orleans wing? 

General Burwe ut. I don’t see why. Let me give you a specific 
example. We are trying to get up into Sands Point right here, now, 
for that expressed purpose of taking a squadron and put it in there. 

It is a naval station, airbase, it is operating, and we would like to 
get in there and start this spread. We are trying it in other places, 
too. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then, that is contemplated where a community 
can support a squadron. 

General BurWELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. And you have an airbase there. 

General Burwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanprer. You might assign one of your squadrons from an 
existing wing up to that locality. 

General BuRWELL. Quite so, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, what is the efficiency that you require in the 
hours per month that a Reserve pilot must comply with? 

General Burwe tu. For a minimum in order to continue to fly, 
identical. 

Mr. Jounson. What was that? Identical? But how many hours 
a month? 

General Burwe.u. The Air Force regulation 60-2 prescribes the 
minimum amount of flying per year per pilot in each type of flying. 
For example, night flying, instrument flying and other, as a so-called 
bare minimum. 

Now, that bare minimum is the same for anyone that is on flying 
status to all intents and purposes. 

Mr. Jonnson. For Regular and Reserve alike. 

General BurweE Lu. There is no distinction on that account. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is just a minimum for pay purposes, isn’t it? 

General BurweE Lu. No, sir. The minimum for pay purposes is 
much smaller than that, sir, less than half. 

Mr. Jounson. How many hours is it? 

General BurweE tt. 100 hours is the minimum for the average 
pilot, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. For a year, per year. 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That would be roughly a little over 8 hours a month, 
if you average it off. 

General BuRWELL. Yes, sir. 

If he just does exactly to the minute, the amount of instrument 
time, and night and so forth, he could possibly make it come out an 
even hundred. 

Mr. Jounson. And do the different categories have a little different 
type of schedule? 

General Burwe i. Yes, sir. For example, the actual flying they 
are called upon to do in order to meet the tactical training directive 
for their unit depends upon or is based upon the type of flying training 
done by a similar unit on active duty. 

For example, a fighter unit program will differ from a troop carrier 
unit program. 

Mr. Jounson. So each category, whatever they are, fighter pilots, 
transport pilots, bombers or what not, they have to take this minimum 
of 100 hours a year to keep themselves fit and ready; is that right? 

General BurweE.u. That is correct, sir; or he—unless it was for 
reasons that were beyond his control, in which case every—each 
individual case is treated differently. Otherwise, the man is dropped 
from his responsibility. 

Mr. Jounson. How many lapses do you have a year, or maybe 
you could talk about it generally—is there much of a lapse in the 

eserve pilots in the minimum requirements? 

Colonel Bouck. Our turnover among Reserve pilots in the year, 
for all reasons, is only about 4 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that so? 

Colonel Bouck. It is extremely low. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Colonel Bouck. And that all includes reasons, for attrition, and 
others. It is the most stable element in our program. 

Mr. Jounson. That is very good, in my opinion. 

All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. May I ask another question? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. These bases that you have in the previous chart 
outlined in red: They are the same as the ones already operating, are 
they, but they are projected into the future? 

General BuRWELL. Not in every case, sir. 

Down here in New Orleans, Alvin-Callender Field has not as yet 
been constructed. When it is, the Navy will be the sponsoring 
service. This Air Force Reserve unit will be in there, as a tenant 
organization, sharing the facilities. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is a joint facility there. 

General BurRWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is experimental. Do we have any other joint 
facilities set up in the United States? 

General Burwe.u. Yes, sir. Operating today we have a joint 
one at Floyd Bennett, we have another one at Olathe, we have 
Hensley, and we are trying to get this fourth up here at Sands Point, 
sir. 
Mr. Brooks. There will be four, then. 
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General BurweE Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The ones that are operating now: What are the 
results? 

General Burwe ut. The results so far as the trained product is 
concerned are just as good there as anywhere else, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no clash, is there, between services in using 
the same field? 

General BuRWELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The same flying base. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is what I want to ask. 

At the operating level you don’t seem to find any difficulties in 
unification and joint operations. We find it at the higher levels. 
And you said in response to Mr. Brook’s question, that you all get 
along well down there, the different services, and very, very little 
friction; is that right? 

General Burwe .u. That is a correct statement, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in those facilities of that sort, you bring your 
pilots in for 2 weeks a year, is it? 

General BurwE.LL. They have 2 weeks’ active duty per year; yes, 
Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, suppose that fellow lives in Oklahoma or sup- 
pose he lives in Georgia or Alabama—Alabama, because Georgia 
has a facility, what are you going to do, bring him to an adjoining 
State for 2 weeks of the year and then he is through with his flying? 

General BurweELL. No, sir. In addition to 2 weeks’ active duty, 
a member of one of these flying wings has 48 inactive duty drill periods 
during the year. An individual who is flying by virtue of being a 
mobilization assignee and not a member of one of these, as Colonel 
Bouck was talking about a moment ago, has to meet this minimum of 
flying. But he is only paid for 12 drill periods now and encouraged to 
attend 24. 

Actually, we hope that we will be able to go back to 48 drill periods 
for mobilization assignees because they are active people in the pro- 
gram, active in the Keserve program. ' 

Mr. Brooks. You bring those in 2 weeks of the year. Then they 
will be allowed in their own locality any opportunity to supplement 
their flying by we’ll say, in Oklahoma going to Tinker or maybe in 
Alabama going over to Montgomery or any other bases available. 

General Burwe ut. Exactly, Mr. Brooks. 

For example, you might have a mobilization assignee where his 
mobilization job may be here in Washington in headquarters of 
USAF but he might reside in Alabama, as you point out. 

Well, he could get a training attachment to the Air University at 
Maxwell and go on and do his flying near his home, the nearest we 
can. He wouldn’t have to come all the way to Washington to fly, sir. 
You are correct. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. You may proceed. 

That is all on this. We have some other matters. 

General Burwe.t. Yes. 

This chart shows the growth of these Reserve flying wings which 
were established in 1952 to replace the wings mobilized. We started 
out here on this chart. It shows the buildup in aircraft, this being 
the calendar from July 1 of 1952 up through the balance of that year, 
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with a very low initial quantity building up to 287. We could have 
put in more, but this is all we needed. 

The amount of flying done by these Reserve aircraft increased from 
about 2,000 hours during the first month that they were organized to 
fly, July 1952, up to 11,000 hours in the summer for that particular 
month, which was the month of June. 

This shows the buildup, down here, in the Reserve pilots. 

It grew from less than a thousand to 1,800 in this 10-month period. 

Of interest is the increase in flying during the summer months, 
which we will show on the next chart going into current fiscal year. 

This has increased up until in August we reached a peak of better 
than 19,000 aircraft flying hours with these Reserve aircraft. Of 
course, when they went back off of their active duty summer training, 
we dropped back down to the usual inactive duty flying, which, 
however, has increased from about 2,000 on the other chart up to 
8,000 at aircraft flying hours at this level. 

The number of aircraft has steadily increased. We had in February 
418. The number of pilots has steadily increased, now better than 
2,000, or approximately 90 percent of all those authorized for the 
flying units. 

Mr. Jounson. Are most of these fliers men that participated in 
Korea? 

General BurRWELL. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that the majority par- 
ticipated in Korea, but all, almost without exception, were either in 
during World War II or during Korea. 

Mr. Jonunson. Well, are you getting any new blood in there? 

General Burwe ut. Very little, sir. That is a problem that we are 
going to have to solve. 

Mr. Jounson. You have a program for that? 

General BurwELL. We have it for the National Guard actually in 
operation today. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; I understand that. 

General Burwete. For the Reserve, it is not in operation, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Reserve is looking to the CAP, is it? 

General Burwe.u. Actually, sir, we hope, have been hoping, that 
the outflow of pilots from the active establishment, the younger pilots 
returning to civil life, would giye us this higher input. 

You see, following World War II, we cut back the pilot training 
rate very low. When it was increased following Korea, that increase 
has not yet been felt in the Reserve activity, but will be as those people 
who have had their training since Korea finish their active duty ob- 
ligation and then return to civil life. That will be our increased input 
of junior pilots, shall we say. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Brooks asked you about the Civil Air Patrol. 
Now, is that activity producing enlistees into this program? 

General Burweti. Any member of the Civil Air Patrol is eligible 
to take pilot training if he is not already fully qualified. Is that the 
question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what I want to know is: I was interested in 
that because I was the author of the bill to organize the Civil Air 
Patrol and I am still interested. 

Now, the object as | remember it was—we have some very fine 
directors in it—encourage American youth to become airminded, to 
learn to fly. 
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Now, I want to know if we are getting some results from those 
trained fliers in the way of Reserves that will be necessary in the 
future. 

Are the graduates of CAP going in and taking their place alongside 
the pilots that are in the Reserve organization? 

Colonel Bouck. The Civil Air Patrol, sir, is not a pilot training 
program. 

Since the training is primarily in light aircraft and not in the heavy 
complex technical aircraft, we have to rely upon our active pilot 
training program to produce the type of pilots that are needed in the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, but a boy wants to sign up as a cadet for that 
training. Are they coming from the Civil Air Patrol pool? 

Colonel Bouck. There is no question but what the Civil Air Patrol 
has enabled us to produce and sustain our pilot training rates which 
have been extremely high during the Korean period and now by 
increasing the interest in aviation and making aviation training more 
acceptable to the American youth. 

Mr. Brooks. You are really looking to your ROTC program are 
you not, instead of the CAP program? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. To get new pilots. 

Colonel Bouck. Yes, sir. 

The ROTC looks to the CAP program to induce individuals who 
go to college to affiliate with the Air Force ROTC and consequently 
move on into the more complex training programs of the Air Force. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, the CAP has some other programs too, 
besides just flying. 

I understand that. 

But the result is, as I understood your testimony, Colonel, that 
they are—the results that they hoped for—are coming to bear, that 
you are getting out of the CAP pool some men that are interested in 
and going in and becoming Reserve officers and perhaps regular 
officers, too. 

Colonel Bouck. I think that would be a very true statement, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Go ahead, General. 

General Burweti. We have mentioned earlier that each of these 
flying units has a specific mobilization assigament to a major air 
command. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you read that again? 

We were talking among each other here. I am sorry. 

General Burweti. We have mentioned that each of these Reserve 
flying units has a specific assignment upon mobilization to a major 
air command, which we call a training command. In other words, it 
knows what it is going to do upon mobilization. It knows that now 
and is training specifically for that job. 

The Continental Air Command is still responsible for the conduct 
of this training. However, the training commands are of tremendous 
value to us in evaluating the training, giving us the necessary liaison 
and active support to our training, and they furnish technical advice 
and assistance, to include, for example, designating a unit that is an 
active unit as an advisory unit to a like Reserve unit, and thereby 
forming a close tie and quick flow of interchange of information and 
technical data. 
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We think we had the most successful period of active duty training 
with these flying units last summer that we have ever had and planning 
is already well along for next summer’s training which we expect to 
be even better than that. 

In addition to the topics discussed, we have made significant im- 
provements in Reserve administration, which could be illustrated by 
the establishment of our Reserve Records Center out in Denver. ~ 

That will expedite our annual inventory and it will be a more 
economical way of maintaining Reserve records and a more accurate 
way. 

Mr. Jounson. That center out in Colorado there; does that collect 
all the records? 

General Burwe.i. The master personnel records, yes, sir, of all 
reservists are located there. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Does that about complete your statement, 
General? 

General Burwe.t. Yes, sir. 

I have about a 3-minute summary or can—— 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t we let him finish it before we go? 

Mr. WickersHaM. Yes, that is what I was thinking, that he could 
finish it, because the second bell is ringing. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; finish your statement, General. 

General Burwe tu. Prior to World War II we had a small active 
Army Air Corps and an even smaller Reserve, with the result that 
World War II had to be fought mainly with people who had had no 
prior military service. 

Our postwar Reserve program to correct that condition got under 
way in 1947, but we had had only 3 years in which to organize, train, 
and equip those Reserve elements before the Korean fighting started. 

Since that time, up to the 30th of June last year, the Air Reserve 
and Air National Guard has contributed approximately 192,000 
officers and airmen to the active establishment. 

The principal elements in our Reserve program are generalized 
instruction being given to 38,000 individuals or individual reservists 
in what was formerly called the VART or volunteer Air Reserve 
training program but is currently called the Air Reserve center 
program. 

Next, the specialized or technical training currently being given 
to more than 4,000 reservists in our Air Reserve center program. 

The most active element of the Reserve program is that containing 
the 23 flying wings. They now contain more than 2,000 pilots, over 
400 aircraft, and during the first 8 months of this calendar year flew 
more than 100,000 alvplaine flying hours. 

That compares to 71,000 hours during the first 12 months or the 
12 months of 1952. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a considerable increase and I want to commend 
you for that. That is a very fine showing. 

General Burwe.tvi. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I think, under General Johnson’s leadership, you 
are bound to have a good program. He will poke you in the back if 
you don’t make progress, | am sure of that. 

Of course, we like to hear the story you are telling. We realize 
that you do take your work seriously, every one of you. We want 
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you to help us and we want to help you all we can. You have the 
most vital part of the program, I believe. I believe you should have 
the conscious thought in your mind continuously that you are the 
spear that has to make the Reserve program a success, if we are to 
have adequate protection. 

Mr. Brooks. Did the general finish his statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Not quite. 

General Burwe.u. That is all on this. 

Mr. Jonnson. We thank you very much for your testimony. We 
appreciate it. Now, we will meet again Monday to hear the Air 
National Guard group. I don’t know who you want to bring up, 
General. 

General Hat. | will bring up General Wilson. I think that is all 
that will be necessary. 

Mr. Jounson. We will be glad to hear from him. 

General Hat. I don’t believe you will need General Burwell any 
more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. He wishes to be excused? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. I don’t believe he will be required for 
the Nation: 1 Guard. 

Mr. Jounson. You just pick out whom you think should be here. 

General Hatt. I shall. 

Mr. Jonnson. And we will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will stand adjourned until Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, April 5, 1954.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 
Washington, D. C., Monday, April 5, 1954. 


AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leroy Johnson, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will be in order. 

We will be glad to hear from Brig. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, on the 
Air National Guard program. 

General Wruson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in order that I might brief you ge nrg properly, | would first like 
to give you a brief history of the Air National Guard, and its role 
in the national defense structure, oe secondly, the present and 
planned position of the Air National Guard. 

The Air National Guard is a military organization, but its mem- 
bers are civilians. They work on farms, in factories, in stores, and 
in offices. They are students, clerks, engineers, mechanics, mine 
workers, doctors, lawyers, and bookkeepers. They are employees 
and emplovers—bankers and small depositors, veterans and non- 
veterans. But, whatever their civilian occupation, they give part 
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of their time each week to train toward the defense of their com- 
munity and their country. 

Each Air National Guard unit is a hometown organization, with 
local support, and local membership, and spirit, serving our Nation 
in both peace and war. Yet its members, except when called to 
active military service during a national emergency, are employees 
of American industry and the business and professional men of their 
community. 

The first National Guard Air Unit was activated in the year 1916, 
at which time the first aero company of New York City was federally 
recognized as a unit of the New York National Guard. Shortly 
after being federally recognized, it was redesignated the 26th Aero 
Squadron, and served commendably in World War I. 

In 1920 authorization was given to form 19 Observation Squadrons 
within the National Guard, which number was increased to 29 just 
prior to World War II. 

During 1940 and 1941, these 29 squadrons were ordered into active 
service to fulfill their Federal mission as part of the Army Air Forces 
in World War II. 

After that war, the Air National Guard was completely reorganized 
and it was as a result of this reorganization that the Air National 
Guard developed into the substantial fighting force that it is today. 

This organization began with 1 unit, federally recognized in June 
of 1946, and developed to the extent that by the end of the year 
1950 there were 601 federally recognized Air National Guard units, 
consisting of 27 wings, which included 84 squadrons and necessary 
support, and service units. 

By June 30, 1950, the strength of the Air National Guard had grown 
to approximately 46,000 officers, and more. 

Two things have always been kept in mind in any expansion of 
the Air National Guard organization: First, that the civilian airmen 
must be well trained, and ready to join the Regular Air Force in time 
of need, or national emergency; and second, that the strength should 
not exceed the maximum which the States could recruit and main- 
tain at a satisfactory standing in consonance with the requirements 
of the Regular Air Force. 

The Air National Guard of the United States was given the mission 
of providing a Regular Reserve component of the Air Force capable 
of rapid expansion to war strength, able to furnish units for immediate 
service anywhere in the world, and ready to join with the Regular 
Air Force in providing an M-day force capable of conducting air 
defense, air offense, and joint action with surface forces. 

Further, the Air National Guard of the several States and Terri- 
tories have a State mission of “protection of life, property, and pres- 
ervation of peace, order, and public safety under competent laws 
of the State.” 

Whenever disaster strikes—wherever life and property are threat- 
ened—you will find your Air National Guard ready to offer every 
assistance possible. It is an immediately available force in every 
State and Territory, trained and equipped not only to help protect 
American lives and property against an armed aggressor, but in times 
of emergency—whether it be an explosion in Texas, a hurricane in 
Florida, starving cattle on the plains, floods in the Kansas-Nebraska 
and Missouri areas, blizzards in the Northwest—to set up emergency 
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communications, evacuate and care for refugees, and perform other 
services for the safety and well-being of the populace. 

With the advent of the Korean emergency, approximately 80 
percent of the Air National Guard, or 22 of its 27 wings, were ordered 
into active military service. Included were 486 combat and support 
units, and 45,500 trained officers and airmen. It is gratifying to 
note that approximately 12,000 men joined the Air National Guard 
after its units were alerted for active service. 

Two Air National Guard wings, the 136th, a wing made up of 
units from Texas and Arkansas, and the 116th, a wing made up 
of units from Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, went to Korea 
as complete units. Thousands of other air guard officers and airmen 
served in Korea as individual replacements. Three Air National 
Guard pilots became jet aces, Risner of Oklahoma, Jolly of Utah, 
and Love of California. 

Besides Korea, Air National Guard personnel served our Nation 
well in Alaska, England, France, Germany, Greenland, Iceland, 
Japan, Newfoundland, and in the continental United States. 

The Air National Guard men’s record during the Korean emergency 
proved once again that the citizen-soldier is capable of fulfilling his 
role, and that part-time training pays off. 

Present programing, contemplates an ultimate organizational 
structure of 724 units with an authorized strength of 85,700 officers 
and airmen to be attained by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to show a chart 
that gives the organizational structure of the Air National Guard. 

We have 27 tactical wings, and they are broken down to where we 
have 6 wings of fighter-interceptors; 11 fighter-bomber interceptors, 
6 fighter-bomber wings; 2 reconnaissance wings and 2 wings of light 
bombardment. 

All 23 of these wings from here over [indicating] have an initial 
mobilization assignment to the Air Defense Command, at which time 
they will be used for a certain period of time, and then will revert 
to their primary mission at a later date. 

The four wings here will remain with the Tactical Air Command 
as light bombers, and tactical reconnaissance in support of these 
medium wings. 

We have 27 airbase groups; 27 maintenance and supply groups and 
27 mechanical groups. In these we have the normal wing base service 
which has the food service installation, communications, and we have 
maintenance, supply, a motor-vehicle squadron in the maintenance 
and supply group, and we have 27 medical groups. 

We also have support organizations, which are nonflying organiza- 
tions; we have 3 tactical control groups which have ACW units in 
them; we have 3 communications groups, with 29 units; we have 2 
engineer-aviation brigades, with 56 units, and we have 3 AACG 
squadrons, with special flights; 30 weather flights, and 12 bands. 

That is the makeup of the Air National Guard at the present time, 
and all units in the Air National Guard are table of organization units, 
and table of distribution units. Each man has an individual place 
to go. 

Mr. Jonnson. The medical group is a very small group. Would 
you tell us about how many you have in that group? 
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General Witson. In the medical group, ! do nov have the exact 
table of organization, sir, but it is far smaller. It runs around 16 
officers, and about 60 personnel. I can get, however, the exact 
figures on that if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Jonnson. You have 16 officers in each group; is that right? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. They are not all doctors; are they? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; almost all those officers are doctors, and 
the balance of them are airmen. 

Mr. Brooks. You have 16 officers for each unit; is that right? 

General Wixson. Sixteen officers for each one of these 27 units. 
You see, each wing has a medical group in its table of organization. 

For 1 unit located at 1 base, we have 15 officers and 67 airmen. 
For 2 units located on 1 base, we have 16 officers and 70 airmen. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any administrative officers in these 
units? 

General Wiison. There are medical administrative officers also in 
that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. General Wilson, all of those officers and men are in 
the Ready Reserve, as contrasted to the Standby Reserve? 

General Winson. Yes, sir; everything in the Air National Guard is 
Ready Reserve, and we constantly screen all the airmen and the 
officers in there to be sure that they will be ready to go at the time 
of either a call by the President under section 101 of the National 
Defense Act, or upon order at a later date. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have any trouble with the Standby Reserve? 

General Wiitson. Well, we do not get in the Standby Reserve 
picture. 

Mr. Brooks. So, if one of your Ready Reserves remains there a 
number of years, and wants a Standby Reserve status, he has to get 
out of the Air National Guard? 

General Wiison. Of course, as you know, he has a dual require- 
ment. He is also commissioned in the State, in the Air National 
Guard of the State, as well as being a member of the Air National 
Guard of the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true, but now, if you take the boys that went 
to Korea—for instance a man in the 45th Division—and when he 
comes back after he has served 2 years in Korea, in due course, under 
the law, he would be entitled to get over to the Standby Reserve? 

General Wrison. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a problem there? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you do with a man like that? 

General Wiison. He goes into the Air Force Reserve and not the 
Air National Guard. In other words, he resigns his State commission 
and then is transferred under the Armed Forces Reserve Act to the 
Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. And he is no longer in the guard? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. He stays in the guard until he serves out his term of 
enlistment in the guard? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And when he serves that out, and if he wants a 
Standby Reserve status, he then has to drop out of the guard? 
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General Witson. That is correct. We have nothing but ready 
people in the guard, and then we constantly screen them. In fact, 
right now, it is not unusual for me to sign from 4 to 6 papers a day 
where people who wanted to get back into the guard who went on 
active duty and got a hardship discharge, unless they can prove that 
that hardship no longer exists, we will not take them in the guard, 
because we believe we have to have a ready unit, and everyone in 
the guard, when the time comes, has to go on active duty. 

Mr. Brooks. I have one more question, if the chairman will bear 
with me: 

The officers in the National Guard also hold commissions as Re- 
serves; is that not true? 

xeneral Winson. That is right. They all have a basic status as 
Reserves of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any problem created by virtue of having the 
common Federal appointment? 

General Winson. No, sir; it is a help. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a help? 

General Wixson. Yes, sir; a very good help. In other words, if 
he is a member of the Air Force Reserve and wants to get in the 
guard, he merely comes in with an application whereas, before, he 
had to go before a board, and he had to be boarded, and he had quite 
a problem. The present system is a great help at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. Two of us on this committee, Mr. Bray and I, were 
in the National Guard, and Mr. Bray had a very good record, but I 
was a noncombat member of the guard. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Witson. Of the 85,681 personnel, total officers and airmen 
authorized for the 724 units, 11,249 are officers, and 5,283 are pilots. 

Of this, the airmen total 74,432. 

That is planned by the end of the fiscal year 1956. 

This organizational structure is programed as a vital part of the 
overall Air Force composition, and is designed to support and augment 
the regular establishment in the event of mobilization, or a national 
emergency. 

The Air National Guard program today reflects a phased position 
of the complete reorganization, started after December of 1951, 
when the Air National Guard, having sent most of its units to active 
duty with the Regular Establishment, retained a residual strength 
in 5 remaining wings of approximately 12,000 personnel. 

As of February 1954, we had reached a phased strength of 44,007 
officers and men, with an objective of 50,700 personnel by the end of 
fiscal year 1954. 

To break this down, sir, we had 5,394 officers, of which 2,564 were 
pilots as of the 28th of February, and 38,613 airmen, for a total of 
44.007. 

It is interesting, I think, to give you a breakdown on the grade 
structure of our officers and airmen. 

On a machine run on Air National Guard military personnel 
assigned, as of the 31st of December 1953, it disclosed the following: 

Eighty percent of the Air National Guard officers are in the grade of 
captain or lower, with 48 percent of these being in lieutenant and 
warrant officer grades; 13 percent of the officers are majors; 6 percent 
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are lieutenant colonels, and four-tenths of 1 percent are in the grade of 
general officers. Sixty-four percent of the officers have from 8 to 12 
years’ service. Of the remaining 36 percent, they have from 4 to 8 

ears’ service; 16 percent have over 12 years’ service, and 8 percent 
Lacs less than 4 years’ service. 

Of the airmen, 54 percent are in the lower 3 grades; 33 percent are 
airmen, first class, or staff sergeants, 13 percent are technical sergeants, 
and master sergeants, 21 percent of the airmen have from 4 to 8 years’ 
service, and 31 percent have from 2 to 4 years’ service, 40 percent have 
less than 2 years’ service and 8 percent have over 8 years’ service. 

An interesting thing, we think, disclosed by a machine run shows 
that of the airmen upon completion of their enlistment, 59 percent 
of the airmen discharged reenlist without a break in service. That 
is unusually high. 

Mr. Jounson. That is very good. 

General Witson. That has held true for almost 8 months. Also, 
the percentage of 17- to 18.5-year-olds—the boys that are draft 
deferred as long as they satisfactorily serve in the guard—as of the 
28th of February, constituted 34.7 percent of our total service. So, 
over two-thirds of the personnel that we have in the guard program 
are prior service personnel. 

During the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, a rapid growth in units and 
personnel was achieved through the return of units and personnel 
from the active military service, plus intensive local recruiting effort. 

Throughout the various States, our citizens and citizen-soldiers are 
vitally interested in the Air National Guard as a bulwark of our 
national defense. This local support of the Air National Guard is 
invaluable. Without it, the Air National Guard structure could not 
have developed to the extent that it has today. The plans for 
rebuilding, reorganizing, and reequipping the Air National Guard 
are being accomplished. Air National Guard units are now in 
business. Program objectives are known and are being attained. 

The strength objectives to be reached by the end of fiscal year 1955 
are based upon a time-phased program that all units will reach 80 
percent of their authorized strengths 2 years after return from active 
duty, and 90 percent of authorized strength at the end of 3 years. 

By the end of fiscal year 1955, the Air National Guard will have 
received approximately 90 percent of its required items of equipment. 
The conversion of Air National Guard units from conventional to 
jet-type aircraft is causing continuing revisions in our equipping 
yreen. The training program represents a major undertaking. 

ou can take a young man off the streets, put him in a uniform and 
assign him to a unit, but that alone does not make him a trained 
Air Guardsman. 

The comprehensive and intensive military training program of the 
Air National Guard is designed to do that. This program includes 
48 inactive unit training periods and 15 days of field training. 

The Continental Air Command is charged with the responsibility 
for inspection of Air National Guard units, and the supervision of 
training. Certain selected airmen and officers will attend Air Force 
and Army Service and Technical School. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I ask a question at this point? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. Do these units have Regular officers who spend full 
time with the units? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; they have an air instructor that is as- 
signed from the active-duty establishment, and these are to assist 
the unit, and check to see that its training is based upon the current 
guides that are established by the Continental Air Command. 

Mr. Jounson. The same idea is used as we had before in regard to 
ground units? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir; it is the same as the Army has. They 
call them an Army adviser, and we call them an air instructor. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

General Witson. We also provide for selected personnel to partici- 
pate in gunnery exercises. These gunnery exercises are for the pur- 
pose of enabling combat pilots, supported only by essential ground 
personnel, to attain and maintain the minimum degree of efficiency 
required for aerial gunnery. Most Air National Guard units do not 
have ranges sufficiently close to their home bases to provide for actual 
gunnery and bombing practice during unit assemblies. 

Past experience has proved that these special exercises for selected 
personnel result in a vast improvement in the gunnery proficiency of 
Air National Guard pilots. 

The National Guard Bureau assists the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia in the operation and maintenance of 144 
Air National Guard facilities, 85 of which are flying fields. 

These bases are for the operation and training of the Air National 
Guard units in preparation :for its assigned mission. 

Civilian air technicians are required to maintain, operate, and sup- 
port training equipment, property, and facilities for the Air National 
Guard. To be employed as a civilian air technician, the individual 
is required to be a military member of the Air National Guard. 

We in the Air National Guard recognize that the future of the Air 
National Guard is dependent upon a program which will provide a 
reasonable and adequate supply of young and enthusiastic pilots with 
which to man our tactical aircraft. 

Since 1952 we have developed such a program, in connection with 
headquarters of the United States Air Force, and through the first half 
of fiscal year 1954, we have accrued to the Air National Guard a total 
of 254 pilots from their pilot-training sources. 

It is encouraging to note that also during the first half of fiscal year 
1954 the program has accelerated to the point where we now have in 
pilot training 118 officers and 417 airmen for a potential of 535 addi- 
tional Air National Guard pilots. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the normal period of time required for a 
pilot to solo? 

General Wixison. Well, to solo, sir, it would vary. It takes a total 
of around 15 months from the time he enters school until he is gradu- 
ated, and comes back to the Air National Guard units. 

Mr. Jounson. I am thinking of the hours that he is supposed to go 
up with another pilot, in order to learn to fly? Is it 9 hours? 

General Wiison. Well, I saw, just yesterday, from 1 of the schools 
in South Carolina, where the normal time for soloing in a Cub, which 
is the primary trainer, is around 8 hours. 

Mr. Jonnson. It has not changed much in the last several years. 

General Witson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson. The Cub is the easiest thing to fly, and almost any- 


one can fly it; can they not? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; it is pretty easy. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, you step them up in slower type planes, 
until they get to a jet. 

Is there any training period in learning to fly a jet? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. About how long is it in terms of hours in the air? 

General Witson. Before they are graduated, they get around 250 
hours, and a portion of that is jet time, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I am talking about the number of hours they spend 
in the air with another pilot until they can take over the plane them- 
selves. Is that 5 hours, or what? 

General Witson. The average time required in the transition from 
the conventional type plane to jets, with an instructor, is 10 hours. 

Mr. Jounson. Are the controls in a jet just about the same as they 
are in any conventional plane? 

It is just a different type of power? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; in fact, many people think that a jet for 
getting on the ground and getting off the ground is much easier than a 
conventional plane. 

Mr. Jonnson. Easier to get on the ground also? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I am glad to hear that. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Chairman asked about the individual flying hours 
and will you tell me in relation to the units how far you have progressed 
in your unit flying? 

General Witson. We are doing unit flying now, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I mean squadron flying. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And, wing flying? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are doing that? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And, what would you say would be your average 
pilot hours in the air? 

General Wiison. Well, our average, sir, would run, from the boys 
that were in both World War II and the Korean emer eency, anywhere 
from 1,000 to 5,000 hours, depending on the type of flying that he 
had performed previously. 

Mr. Brooks. The boys who flew in Korea are the ones who are 
eager to fly now; are they not? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. You refer in your report to the tactical air flying, 
which means flying in support ‘of ground operations; does it not? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your primary mission? Is the primary mission 
of the guard more defensive? 

General Witson. Our primary mission, sir, with 23 out of the 27 
wings, is that of air defense. In other words, we are bolstering the 
Air Defense Command by 23 wings, in case they are required. 

Mr. Brooks. You bave seen the training program, do you think 
it is proficient to the point where we can protect our coastline pretty 
well with the support that the guard can give the Regular service? 
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General Witson. Yes, sir. Let us put it this way: 

We can bolster the Air Force with these air defense units at each 
location. However, in another portion of my report I cover that 
question. 

Mr. Jonnson. How often do they fly a real mission? 

General Wixson. I do not see that there is not a week that goes 
by that these boys do not fly an actual mission. 

Mr. Jonnson. But, not all of them fly a mission every week? 
Do they not take some other training besides flying missions? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir; but your flying missions, Mr. Chairman, 
are done outside of a pay period. We have run actual checks, and 
for a man to meet his flying proficiency that is required, it requires 
approximately 40 additional hours over his training periods per 
month to get his flying requirements. 

You see, his training program is put out by CONAC, which is 
primarily the ground school, and it takes up practically all of his 
paid training assemblies, and he just must get his flying time in 
other than pay periods. 

Mr. Witson. You do not mean 40 hours per month? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; 40 hours per month. 

Mr. Brooks. That phase of the training is usually accomplished 
on the weekends. That is, the men slip off and they arrange for a 
flying mission somewhere, and they do that without benefit of pay? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And they find it effective to use a weekend, because 
they have 2 consecutive days in which to fly. Is that not correct? 

General Witson. That is true. 

Mr. Brooks. That weekend period is very successful in training. 

General Wiison. The biggest bulk of our flying, Mr. Brooks, is 
on the weekends, because the man is a civilian, and he has to take 
care of his livelihood first, and this is secondary with him. 

We programed last year for 125 hours flying for all of our tactical 
pilots and 100 hours a year for our nontactical pilots, and we met the 
program. In fect, we exceeded it by a little over 8,000 hours. 

Mr. Jounson. That really keeps your men sharp at all times; 
does it not? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. You have to do that to carry out your mission? 

General Wriuson. Yes, sir. All of our unit commanders are looking 
toward a real mission. They run practice alerts to see how long it 
takes them to get from their business at a time that is not known to 
them, to the airplane, and get into the air. 

Mr. Brooks. Without the eagerness on the part of these pilots 
who work on their own time and without pay, your program would 
not be nearly so effective as it is now? 

General Witson. No, sir; it would not. 

The man has to love to fly. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

General Wixson. He has to love to fly in order to satisfactorily 
complete the program. 

A discussion came up the other day as to the average age of pilots, 
and I had a machine run made, sir, and as of the 30th of June 1953, 
the average age of our tactical pilots—that is, the boys flying the 
fighters—was 31.16 years. 
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A year later, from what we have in the program at the present time, 
it remains the same—31.16 years. With the graduation of 500 pilots 
from our pilot training sources, we expect that the average age of the 
pilots by June 30, 1955, will reduce to 30.8 years. We feel that it will 
reduce if we graduate 500 pilots per year, and as a minimum, we are 
shooting for 750 and that it will reduce the average age of our pilots 
4 months per year, until we level off at around 28 years of age. 

As a result of the Air National Guard meeting its responsibilities 
and assigned tasks, it is currently being given additional responsibili- 
ties as a member of our national defense team. During calendar year 
1953 at the request of the Air Defense Command and with approval 
of Headquarters, United States Air Force, the Air National Guard 
wis requested to test the feasibility of Air Nations! Guard units in 
an inactive duty status participating actively in ground controlled 
intercepts with regular units of the Air Defense Command. 

The results of the test proved the feasibility of the selected Air 
National Guard units furnishing Air Defense Command with aircraft 
and crews for immediate emergency tactical operations. The Air 
Defense Command has now requested that this program be expanded 
to a number of Air National Guard locations. 

The expansion in this program is to take place during the balance of 
fiscal year 1954, and will continue on a larger scale during fiscal year 
1955. This program will augment and strengthen the present air 
defense structure. 

The Air National Guard program derives its effectiveness from an 
aggressive leadership and teamwork. These qualities we have in 
abundance. The individual works with, and trains with, young men 
like himself, from his own community. Noticeable exprit de corps 
motivates the Air National Guard man, which is in keeping with the 
finest traditions handed down to us by tne original guardsmen. 

The Air National Guard has accomplished every task it has been 
given. There are some who question the investment of first-line 
equipment. There are some who suggest that the Air National Guard 
mission could be performed at a higher level of efficiency and at less 
cost, if the elements of State government were removed. I disagree. 
In 4 years since World War II—1946 to 1950—the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated slightly over $360 million for the Federal support 
of the Air National Guard. In that same period of time, from an 
actual survey made by the States, Territories, and District of Colum- 
bia, they contributed in support of the Air National Guard in excess 
of $136 million. This contribution by the States cannot be measured 
in dollars alone. They are contributing to airpower. I believe that 
we can regard the task of the Air National Guard with pride and look 
to the future with confidence that the Air Guard will continue to lend 
strength to the airpower of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a chart that shows what the funds that have 
been expended by the Federal Government for the Air National Guard 
consist of. This is from 1947 through 1954. 

The appropriation in 1950, which was the first appropriation that 
the Air National Guard had as a separate appropriation before, since 
before it was with the National Guard Bureau, both Army and Air 
Force—we had $113,107,000, of which $114,000 was actually obligated. 

This chart shows what percent of each dollar was paid for in our 
major appropriation. 
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This one is for major procurement. You will notice that in 1952, 
a great proportion, or 35 cents of our dollar, was expended for major 
procurement. 

The basis of this was the fact that when our 22 wings went on active 
duty they took over equipment that they had with them on active 
duty and it has remained with the Air Force and the Air Force has 
been utilizing it at the present time. 

For our units coming on, we have to procure new equipment to 
bring them back into business. This was done in 1952, while our 
units were on active duty; 20 percent went for acquisition and con- 
struction of property. You will notice that in fiscal year 1952 a good 
portion of the 20 cents of the dollar was spent on the acquistiton of 
construction. 

This was realizing that the units were coming back, and we would 
need additional runway lengths to take care of jet aircraft, and that 
program has started down, and it has been coatinuing. You will 
notice, also, that in 1954 another big 21 cents on the dollar was spent 
on construction. That also was spent to get our bases ready to take 
jet aircraft. 

Mr. Jounson. The majority of that was expended for new runways 
and strengthening runways and extending them? 

General Wixson. Yes, sir; plus State facilities to replace wornout 
buildings. You know, in a number of locations these are World War 
II buildings that have a 5-year life expectancy. The cost of main- 
tenance was costing actually more than the new construction would, 
over a period of time. So, we have also included new facilities where 
required. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you include there the money that you receive 
under the joint installations program of the United States? 

General Wiuson. No, sir. That is under the armory construction 
bill, Public Law 783. 

Mr. Brooks. The what bill? 

General Wiison. It is the facilities bill—armories facilities bill. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the Joint Facilities Act? 

General Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the act which I sponsored. What portion 
do you contribute under the provisions of that act? 

General Witson. The Federal Government pays for the building of 
the installation. The States furnish all land. They furnish all 
property at no expense to the Federal Government, and give a Federal 
lease for a minimum period of 25 years. Once the fac ities are built, 
then the States are on a service contract in which they pay 25 percent, 
and the Federal Government pays 75 percent of the maintenance and 
upkeep. 

Mr. Brooks. In that ev ent, you maintain them or does the United 
States maintain them? 

General Witson. Do you mean to whom the facilities belong, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. No; who maintains the facilities? 

General Witson. The facilities are maintained by a service contract 
which the States pay 25 percent of, and the Federal Government 
pays 75 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Your agency is designated in advance to maintain 
them, whether it be the guard or the Reserve of the Army, Navy 
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or Air Reserve? That is designated in advance as the maintenance 
agency? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Does that program work with the guard? 

General Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Where the guard does not have control of the main- 
tenance and operations of the construction, how does that work? 

Is that all right? Is there any friction with the guard? 

General Witson. You are talking about joint facilities; are you not? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes: joint facilities. 

General Witson. Well, you see, we have very few joint facilities. 

Mr. Brooks. You are receiving you money under a joint facilities 
act. 

General Wiison. We are receiving it under Public Law 783 which 
is the Army construction program, which does include joint facilities. 

For example, we are building a facility in New Orleans, which will 
be a joint facility, and at that time the Navy will be designated. 

Mr. Brooks. It has already been designated. 

General Witson. We have another joint facility at Portland, Oreg., 
with the Reserve, Air Force, and the Air National Guard, and the 
Air Force has charge of that base, but most of our bases are located on 
civilian airports. 

Mr. Brooks. And in that case, there is no joint user of it, at all, 
although only the United States contributes money to it. 

General Wrison. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In that event, the use of it is controlled by the munic- 
ipal or the local ownership. 

General Witson. The use of the airports; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; for Reserve or guard flying. 

General Wiison. For the guard flying, however, we are the only 
ones on the base. 

Mr. Witson. Do you have a facility at Lambert Field? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; we have a facility there, but the present 
facility is an obstruction to the instrument runway there. 

We have been trying to get a new facility there, and I think you 
will find in the budget for the past 3 vears that we have had money 
available to build a facility, but at the present time we are still in 
negotiations with the city as to the area they will donate to the State, 
so that we can build the facility. 

Mr. Bray. If a facility is purely an armory building, the State 
pays 25 percent? 

General Wiison. That is right; the State pays 25 percent. 

Mr. Bray. But you do have situations whereby you pay all of the 
maintenance? 

General Wiison. That is right. We do not buy any land for the 
placing of facilities. That is either bought by the State, local com- 
munities, cities, or the county, nor do we buy land for the extension 
of runways. 

Mr. Brooks. In that regard I imagine most of the expenditures are 
for the extension or additions to existing facilities? 

General Witson. They are the most costly, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Bray. General Wilson, does not the Air National Guard have 
some responsibility in manning the sites for the Nike installations? 
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That is, there will be a certain percent of permanent base personnel 
there, with the guards, to take over, and I would imagine there would 
be, say 10 percent—this is just an arbitrary figure—which would be 
permanent personnel, and yet it would be a guard unit for defense. 

I believe that is correct. 

General Witson. That is about rizht. 

Mr. Bray. Is there anything under contemplation with regard to 
that guided missiles program of the Air Force, or are your responsi- 
bilities there so different that they would not fit in? 

General Wiison. Ours is a different responsibility. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I was thinking. 

General Witson. Ours is a different responsibility, in that we are 
required by the Air Defense Command to go out to meet the enemy, 
rather than waiting until the enemy reaches us. 

Mr. Bray. I figured that was it. 

General Witson. Your Nike program is for use once the enemy 
gets in, and you are trying to shoot him down. 

Mr. Bray. I am familiar with the program of the Nike, but I 
assumed that your problem was considerably different. 

General WiLson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The Nike program would be under the Army, anyway. 

General Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Yes; but I was wondering whether the Air Force had 
something similar to that. 

Mr. Jounson. We hear a lot of discussion and have heard discussion 
about how asphalt is unsuitable for jet runways. Are the new run- 
ways made of cement, and things like that? 

General Witson. They are made of both, Mr. Chairman, depending 
on the price, except in certain localities. 

Mr. Jounson. How does the locality affect it? 

General Wilson. Well, for example, in Maine due to the coldness of 
the weather, your concrete does not absorb heat like asphalt will, so 
they prefer asphalt in an area like that. 

I know we had one contract in Maine where the concrete and asphalt 
prices were practically the same, but based on the engineering study, 
it was determined that it should be constructed with asphalt. 

Mr. Jounson. In a normal warm climate, or a semiwarm climate, 
it would be cement? 

General Witson. It would be better in cement; that is right, sir. 

Mr. WickersHAM. General, generally speaking, however, there is 
only about 10 percent of the cases where asphalt would not be as good 
as cement, if you had the proper founation; is that not right? 

General Wiison. They have never found definitely, yet, an asphalt 
mixture that would absolutely take care of the same thing that con- 
crete will for jets. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Only about 10 percent of your area is exposed 
to the gas and overflow. 

General Witson. That is right. We put out our bids on both 
bases, and depending upon the cost, we make the determination as to 
whether it will be concrete or asphalt. 

Mr. Jounson. Are the costs comparable? 

Jeneral Wiison. Yes, sir; otherwise, we take whichever is the 
cheaper. 
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Mr. WickersHam. But you do require a much thicker base for 
asphalt? 

General Witson. That is right, and that is the reason your costs 
are almost the same or are somewhat similar. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. You get twice the thickness, you might say, 
for the same amount of money. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much usefulness do you get out of one, as 
against the other? 

General Witson. I am not a construction man on asphalt, Mr. 
Brooks, and I will have to get a study on that to give you a good 
answer on it. 

Mr. Brooks. However, the heat from the jet is just as intense in 
Maine as it is in Texas, we will say; is that not true? 

General Wiison. That is true. 

Mr. Brooks. Is not the heat from the jet the troublesome factor? 

General Wriison. It is both the heat and the blast. 

Mr. Brooks. And you say that is not so intense in Maine as it is 
in Texas? 

General Witson. Well, you are talking about two different factors. 
One of them is the heat of the ground which warms up. In Maine, 
you are trying to get rid of the ice that is on the runway, and I 
1appen to know about that one base, because I read the engineer 
report, and the engineer suggested that although the two prices 
were comparable, that they should take asphalt, because of the heat 
question in the wintertime, and because it lets the water drain off 
much easier. 

Mr. Witson. Last year, as you know, the administration came in 
for some criticism because of its change of the goals of the Air Force, 
whether it was going to be 148 wings in the future, or 120 wings in 
the immediate future, and as a part of that program, I for one was 
very happy to see that the Air National Guard was going to be beefed 
up with new equipment, and a little more encouragement, and I am 
happy to see that you have 27 wings here that will partially replace 
those 28 wings that we were criticized for cutting down. 

Do you feel sincerely that the Air National Guard is going to be 
able to keep its end up and be ready to supplement this 120-wing 
force that we have talked about? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I feel very definitely that we will be 
able to do that. We have never failed on any task that has been 

iven us: 
' Mr. Witson. You are pretty well encouraged, then, at the present 
trend toward building up the Air National Guard, providing it as an 
adjunct to our air power? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. This is really a large part of the New Look which 
we have had. 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. That is what I am trying to bring out. I am greatly 
encouraged by it. 

Mr. Jounson. It is not only a question of the aircraft, but a question 
of the proficiency of the men who fly the aircraft. 

This has kept up on a fairly high level for a good many months; 
has it not? 
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General Witson. Yes, sir; the program has remained very static, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. And, the inflow is enough to take care of those that 
are leaving for various reasons; is that right? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. You see, we have had 27 wings, really, 
to create, and we are building back those same 27 wings with the 
87 squadrons. We have a unit located in every State, and we have 
one in every Territory—in Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

Mr. Brooks. General, what is new about your program, though? 
Is not this the regular program that we have supported all along for 
the Air Guard? 

General Wixson. Except, sir, that our changeover is coming into 
modern aircraft. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, you are getting the jets now, as the 
Air Force is getting the jets? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you are receiving more and better equipment. 
You only have 90 percent modern equipment. I understand you do 
not have 100 percent modern equipment? 

General Wiison. That is phased in our program along with the 
buildup of our units. 

Mr. Brooks. If you are going to be charged with the responsibility 
of preventing hostile aircraft from getting into the United States, 
you will have to have good equipment. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; we have good equipment, and we are 
buying all new equipment since 1952. 

We started buying in fiscal year 1952’s program. 

Mr. Brooks. There has been no change in your mission as the 
Air National Guard? 

General Witson. The only change is that we have now been given 
the definite mobilization assignment for 23 of our wings to the Air 
Defense Command. 

Mr. Jounson. The big bracket there in 1952 shows what happened. 
It was the greatest year for procurement you have had, which has 
helped to bring you around to the present situation? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. You only have 10 percent to go to complete your 
program? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; and the reason we have not achieved 
the other 10 percent is due to the question of the availability of the 
equipment. In other words, the Air Force is also expanding and 
modernizing their equipment, and naturally the people on active 
duty get first priority, and there is tacked onto our contracts a con- 
sideration, based upon the availability, other than the dollars required. 

Mr. Witson. What is your budget for fiscal year 1955? 

General Wixson. $160 million. 

Mr. Witson. That is, again, an increase? 

General Witson. There is an increase over fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Witson. It will be your biggest budget? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; it will be the biggest budget in the his- 
tory of the Air National Guard, and also if you will notice, we have 
only had our unit since December 1952, back to us, and from Decem- 
ber 1952 to February 1954, we have gotten 40,007 people in the 
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program, whereas, for a four-year period, or from 1946 to 1950, we 
only had 46,000 people. We expect by the end of this year to have 
the largest Air National Guard we have had in the history of the 
guard—up to 50,000 people. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that due to the requirements of the recruitment 
program, or is it due to the return of these veterans from Korea? 

General Wiison. It is due from both, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You present a very optimistic picture for the Air 
National Guard, and I am mighty glad to see that you do have good 
equipment. 

Any reserve organization without good equipment is not effective. 

General Witson. That is right. 

I do have a confidential report on the aircraft assigned, if you would 
like me to give it to the committee, but it is classified. 

Mr. Jounson. We shall go into executive session for the presenta- 
tion of the classified information. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded to executive 
session. ) 
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